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New England and Other Matters. 


The portrait bust of Paul Revere, repro- 
duced on our cover page, adorns the entrance 
to the art hall in the Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston. ‘The bust is the work of Mr. Robert 
Kraus, a Boston sculptor, and critics agree that 
it is one of the noblest tributes art could render 
to the Revolutionary hero who took the famous 
ride. 


In the reorganized navy, which will 
have seventy captains, New England will be 
represented by twenty-two men of that rank. 
Of the forty-five captains in the navy as it stands 
at present, New England supplied fifteen. 

Captain Clark, who carried the Oregon around 
the world and then helped to smash Cervera’s 
fleet, is a native of 
Dewey’s state, born in 
the town of Bradford. 
Captain Barker, who 
succeeded him in com- 
mand of the Oregon, 
was born in Hanson, 
Massachusetts. 

New Hampshire has 
one. man in the list, 
Captain Wadleigh, now 
of the Boston Navy-Yard. 
Connecticut has _ three 
captains, Goodrich of the 
Newark, Chester of the Cincinnati, and 
Dickins of the Bureau of Navigation. All the 
other New England captains hail from the Old 
Bay State. 

The Massachusetts roll includes, besides 
Barker, Captain Dyer of the Baltimore, a Cape 
Cod boy; Cook of the Brooklyn, who was born 
in Northampton; Train, who during the war 
commanded the auxiliary cruiser Prairie; 
Frank Wildes of Boston, who commanded the 
cruiser Boston, and George F. F. Wilde, a 
Braintree boy, who succeeded him in that com- 
mand ; O’Neil, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance ; 
Johnson, of the monitor Miantonomoh, a 
Nahant man; Davis, who commanded the auxil- 
iary cruiser Dixie, and Schouler, of the Bureau 
of Navigation. 

Considering the foregoing list,—and the fact 
that Dewey is a Vermonter,—it seems that this 
little corner of a great country is doing its full 
share toward keeping the flag afloat. 

Original New Englanders—or® rather, 
direct descendants from them—are the Penobscot. 
Indians, who live on an island in the Penob- 
scot River, near Oldtown, Maine; and they 
make a most creditable showing ‘in the report 
of a Massachusetts man who has recently visited 
them. ‘These Indians, who belong to the 
Wapanaki, or Abenaki, group, maintain their 
tribal organization, electing their own chief and 
council, making their own laws, and sharing a 
small income derived from the state. The men 
work in the lumber woods and at river-driving, 
serve sportsmen as guides, and make baskets, 
snow-shoes, ete. The women are expert basket- 
makers. 

Nobody need go to the village in the hope of 
seeing picturesque wigwams, The Penobscots 
have outgrown the birch-bark era of architecture, 
and live in houses—which are attractive inside 
as well as outside, for the women are excellent 
housewives. The village boasts a pretty church, 
a good schoolhouse and two public halls. In 
short, it ‘‘moves,” like the rest of the world. 

There was a time when the men and women 
seemed indifferent. to education; but now they 
want their children to have advantages, and the 
boys and girls are not slow to improve them. 
Quite a number have gone from the island school 
to the Oldtown High School, and have done 
well there. Many of them have books. Some 
of them have pianos or organs. Civilization has 
so far impressed the community. that almost 
every member can read, and of late years they 
have been trying to build up a public library and 
reading-room; but the people are poor, and it 
grows slowly. It is a natural presumption that, 
if any Companion reader has a good book which 
he or*she is willing to give away, it would be 
very thankfully received at the Penobseot Indian 
Library, Oldtown, Maine. 





Captain Charles E. Clark, 


of the “Oregon.” 


Massachusetts, the first state to estab- 
lish a sanitarium for consumptives, has now 
possessed the Rutland hospital for five months 
or more. ‘To a lay observer the experiment 
seems already to warrant cordial notice.- Twelve 
hundred feet above the sea-level stand the 
buildings, where all the wholesome winds play 
hide-and-seek and the sunshine rarely has fog to 
fight. ‘There are nearly two hundred patients. 
Thirty times as many persons die every year of 
tuberculosis in Massachusetts, so directly the 
hospital can cure only a few; but the advantage 
is, that it will send every one home prepared to 
preach the Rutland gospel of prevention. 

There are no vacancies at. Rutland, at present, 
but. the man or woman who does get in finds it 
cheaper to live there than to stay at home. Three 


dollars and a half a week is all a patient pays. 
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That barely buys his food. And, by the way, 
food is a feature of the treatment. Between the 
breakfast, at a quarter before eight, and the last 
luncheon at bedtime, the patient has six meals. 
Patients have gained fifteen pounds in a month. 
Nor do they have to acquire appetites while sitting 
around in stuffy, overheated rooms, for fresh air 
is used as another agent in recovery. 

During the night of the February “blizzard,” 
snow came in on patients’ beds ; but nobody took 
cold. The temperature of the rooms at night 
ranges between thirty-five and forty degrees, and 
persons who have been apprehensive of “night 
air’ —failing to realize that it is all the air 
there is at night— sometimes wonder at first 
why they do not die right off. As a matter of 


fact, they find themselves getting better. Of | B 


course they are guarded from drafts, night and 
day ; but whether they are on the piazza, in the 
sun-parlor, asleep in bed, or tramping over the 
Rutland hills, they are never for a moment shut 
away from the atmosphere of all outdoors. 

The Rutland hospital is not a home for incura- 
bles, but for people who have a chance to get 
well. They are not drugged, but are given a 
chance to live unéer ideally healthful conditions, 
and are taught the things that every tuberculous 
person should know—for instance, how to dispose 
of their sputum so that it will not infect others. 
Much the same methods that are here relied on 
to check disease and prevent contagion are to 
prevail in the “cottage homes for consumptives’’ 
now being organized in Great Britain. It is 
pleasing to think that Massachusetts leads the 
way. 


~ 
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Turned the Tables. 


In “The. Chronicles of New Haven Green” 
there is a little story apropos of the way in which 
the court restricted the rates of profits to be made 
by shopkeepers in their local trade. 

In May, 1641, it was cry Spon “commoditys 
well ht in’ England for ready money shall 





not be sold at — for above three pence in 
the shilling for proffit, and when sold by whole- 
sale less proffit may suffice. Goods bought from 


vessels not take proffit at over*one and half-pence 
in the shilling by retale.” 

At the same time prices were fixed for a large 
number of commodities and for various kinds of 
labor, and although this law was repealed in 
1643, a case came before the court in 1645, whose 
outcome showed that its spirit still survived. 

One of the three retail merchants of the town, 
a Mrs. Stolion, had a difference with Captain 
Turner over a trade about a cow, and the gallant 

captain, finding the case not going in court quite 
to his a gg 9 — on a 
versary y charging er with as! extor- 
tionate prices for her goods. Of this heinous 
ks, and her part he cited numerous ag 
and with great solemnity ap to the 
nidbfico nr she ought not to be dealt with as 

an opp pressor of the commonweale.”’ 

ac is ponderous appellation so rig ad impressed 

e court that it quite — 2 decide the 
ja nar between the and proceeded 
to bind Mrs. Stolion over for “trial as a person 
ee rs the peace and safety of the body 
politic 

Mrs. Stolion died before her case was called, 
but the chronicler humorously says in conclusion, 
“Doubtless the salutary lesson conveyed by her 
fate accounts for the extremely low cost of living 
for which New Haven is now sand always has 
been so eerste distinguished.’’ 


e 
or 


Not To Be Deceived. 


To be an American is to be rich, in the eyes of 
the average European. Mr. Skinner, in his “Do- 
Nothing Days,” says that this trust in the wealth 
of the American traveller is “sometimes affecting, 
often irritating, perhaps amusing.’ 


In the west of land I was moved by a 
simple desire for know to ask what was an 
average price for land in that region. ‘The farmer 
whom I questioned guessed my nationality from 
my speech, I suppose, and immediately assumed 
an air of secrecy and sagacity. 

“Tf it’s land you’re ance he said, “I can 
tell you all about it. There’s better north of 
here a bit. Come to my place and talk it 
over.”’ 

Big I don’t want any, and if I did, I couldn’t 

y it 

“Aha! Never believe it.” 

“Well, it’s a fact.’ 

“A bout how much land, now ?” 

‘What is it worth an acre?”’ 

‘What do you want to know for?” 

‘Just = ss 


“UJ m 
Pcie it worth ?” 
“That's ing to where you want it.” 
“That yonder, for instance.” 
“The owner wouldn’t sell it. Just let me 
know how much you’ll be needing, and I can let 
you have it for as easy money as you’d be asking.” 
Itwas of nouse. Nota shred of ——o 
would he part with, and his leer of craft and 
poe = 4 kept growing on his face until I was glad 
to drop thessubject. 


——_——__~+o»—____. 





Looking at Each Other. 


The “neighbor” who figures in this London 
Teleyraph anecdote probably meant to say 
something kind: 


Patrick’s face was 80 homely that it had been 
described as an “offince to the landscape,’’ and 
he was as poor as he was homely. One day a 
=" met him and said, “And how are ye, 

a 


“Mighty bad,” answered Pat. “It is shtarva- 
tion that is shtarin’ me in the face.” 

“Is that so?’ said the sympathetic inquirer. 
Bang and it can’t be very pleasant for ayther 
of ye.’ 








COMPANION. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
gery will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
a catalogue of any a my, Samneny, Military 
School, Business College, Scientific, Music or 
Normai School, College or "university in New England. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








The leading School 
Vermont Academy. of Vermont’ Unsurpassed 
location. Edward Ellery, Principal, Saxrtons River, Vt. 


Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept.11. For announcement, address 
Dr. FP A, Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


Taught Practicall 


and offices suppli 
with operators bythe 
ALBANY BUSINESS 
ty COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 
Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, 4s2dem on, Mase 


Freperes for college or scientific and m 
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Powder Point School, puxsvury, Mass 
Individual teaching. Send for wre wad ¢ rene. 


Harvard University School of Veterinary Modicoe 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual a ion te ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a remunerative Ene career. 
Send for Catalogue. CHARLES LYMAN, Dean. 


Unive of Mai Courses: Classical: 
* Scientific; Latin Sei- 
entifie ; Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineer- 
ing; chemical; Agricultural ; Preparatory 
M ; Roermaney Sehool ‘of Law. Ex 
ems 2 ea, includi , $280. Military Drill. 
HARRIS, President, Orono, Me. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 
ar Hundred Students. Forty Instructors. 


end for | 64- Page Circular. 
signage > MOW: HYDE PARK, Mass. 
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oratories in Physics, Chemistry -— 
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ped la 
Rew At Athletic Field, » fh uaieand of strai; 
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LOWELL. 
TEXTILE 
SCHOOL. 


All textile branches 
taught. 000 worth of 
New Machinery just in. 

trance examinations 
— 1, 1899. 

page catalogue with | 
Php arrh pe pe FREE 


WM. W. ae. Pria., 
Lowell, Mass. 


























PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 

Why go through life stammering 
when you can be cured? They speak 
fot themselves, do the testimonials 
contained in our’ free prospectus. 


Call or write. LZstablished 30 years. 

















Fetter Tian “ Doctor’s Stuff” in 
WIT the house. A grand combination : 
Weor Tenor, rs. Caudle, Josiah 
— s Wife, Aunt Maguire, ’Bijah 


HUMO bit Role, Aunt Keziah, Josh Billings, 


Nye, Pi = Wit and Humor. 
ks bound in one for 4 

25 cents by wan post- Lr~ Stamps taken. 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 132 Nassau St., New York. N. Y. 


FINBERG’S 
MENTHOL _ IN HALER. 





Fee Vi sews or: Viadinen Unare 
jeer aaa pave wee ceinas 





Instantly relieves a tired or aching 
head, influenza, sore throat, catarrh, 
asthma and hay-fever. 

Superior to anything in its convenience 
and curative powers. Cut shows two- 
thirds actual size. Carried in pocket 
just as you see it. 

fr Gnived States postage-stamps. 'O Cts. 


JOSEPH FINBERG & CO.,Dept.4, Attleboro, Mass. 


‘Minute Gelatine | 


Dissolves immediate- 
ly in boiling water— 
no soaking required 
; —and produces 
[ more clear, firm 
jelly than any 
other gelatine 
in the world. 


' Every Package 
makes half a 
gallon of jelly. 

Sold by All Grocers. 

“Minute” Receipt Book and Samples of Minute 


Tapioca and ‘Gelatine sent for 2-ct. ge 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, 
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ubrette Chocolates 


of a slightly bitter 
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chocolate enclosing a 
sweet, rich, delicate cream. 


Great success 
sale of this 


Our Latest 
Candy Novelty. 


This advertisement is an 
invitation for you to make 
a trial purchase of Aldrich | 
& Smith’s Subrette Choc- 


olates, after 
can judge of 
yourself, 


Sold by weight by almost every 
Dealer in High-Grade Confection- 
ery throughout pre England. 


ALDRICH 3 & SMITH, 


Mfrs., 21 Portiand St., Boston. 
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**1"LL THANK YOU TO KEEP STILL TILL I GET THROUGH.” 


‘THE-RENE WAL- OF ‘THE: 











A man who was slouching | 
down the beach turned and 
paused hesitatingly when he 
heard this call. He had the 
face and the gait of a man 
who is always hesitating. 
His clothes were ill-kept, his shoes brown for 
lack of blacking, and his white beard straggled 
over the soiled bosom of his collarless shirt. 

He glanced timidly and apologetically back 
at the group of hearty “cap’ns’’ behind him, 
with big-voiced and broad-chested Captain | 
Barney in the middle. 

“All right,” he answered, in a thin, uncer- 
tain voice. ‘“She’s comin’ along first-rate. 
I'll have her ready to float again by Monday, 
maybe.” 

A roar of laughter was the answer of the 
group on the beach, and the loudest voice was 
that of Captain Barney. 

“You’re a clever calker, Cap’n Ferguson,” 
he said, when he recovered his breath, “for 
you can do what never a man of us here could | 
ever hope to do. Hurry up and get her into 
shape before the Jennie Z. sails, and I’ll race 
you to Campbell’s Head.” 

Captain Ferguson did not answer. He hung 
4 moment irresolute; then, with a feeble scow] | 





in the shade of the alder-bushes. There were 
four of them—captains all, from Captain Evans, 
the wrinkled little Welsh skipper of the green 
schooner that had just put in for water, to the 
great Captain Barney, captain of the Jennie Z., 
the stately three-master whose spars rose trim 
above the sharp fir-tips of Connor’s Point. 
Captain Evans, being the guest of the others, 
did nothing. He sat placidly looking out over 
the blue sparkle of the bay, eying the local 
craft with critical and professionally restricted 
approbation. Captain Henly was bent over an 
obstinate tangle of fishing-tackle, grunting at 
intervals, when the skein became especially 
intricate. It is hard to keep one’s temper when 
working over fishing-tackle, and some said that 
Captain Henly’s was by no means easy to keep. 
His son, a Jank, ungainly lad of fifteen,— 
who may have had something to do with his 
father’s irritability,—sat on the beach at his 
feet, rather listlessly “shucking’’ clams into a 


| great tin pan, which his dog, a large nonde- 


script black animal, eyed wistfully, with little 
whines of entreaty. Near by sat Captain Wiley, 
whittling a new thole-pin out of oak. 


As for Captain Barney, he was sprawled at | 


full length, —and there was a good deal of him,— 
digging his feet into the gravel and now and 


loudly that no man had ever seen him the 
worse for drink, and in the little hilltop 
chureh his voice resounded mightily above 
all others. 

Captain Barney did all things with 
energy. If mischief was afoot, a church-bell 
to be rung at midnight, a practical joke to 
be played on some timid villager, he was 
the biggest and most uproarious boy of all. 
He could handle a sailboat better than any 
skipper in the bay, could outrun any boy 
on the island, and could, as he put it, “‘lick 
any man in the county.” 

He had never had a sick day in his life. 
He had been around the world twice, had 
been through experiences enough to kill 
three ordinary men, and had brought his 
vessel through a gale in which a score of 
others had foundered. He had never been 
beaten, and never meant to be. 

Wherever he appeared, one felt his 
presence. His huge chest, deep voice and 
mighty fist asserted themselves. His per- 
sonality seemed to be diffused on all sides 


of him. His presence was a tonic—a tonic | 


that, like the brisk air of Penobscot: Bay, 
proved altogether too bracing for some 


people. Only the robust could appreciate | 


his uproarious health. 
“When he is in town,” said quiet Sister 


Hepham, ‘‘the place seems crowded.”’ And | 


she was not the only one that breathed 
easier when the rattle of the Jennie Z.’s 
windlass told that for half a year or so the 


village would rest from Captain Barney’s | 


overexuberant presence. 

Just now he lay very quiet, watching 
the bent figure of Captain Ferguson as he 
plodded down the stony beach to the Mary 
Eilen. He chuckled to himself as he 
looked. 
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Captain Evans rose slowly, brushing off the 
sand from his patched trousers. “Where are 
you going ?’’ asked Captain Barney. 

“I’m going down to see the Mary Ellen,” 
he answered, and set off down the beach. 
The others rose and followed. At the sound of 
their steps, Ferguson’s grizzled head appeared 
over the side. He said nothing but looked 
questioningly and apprehensively at Captain 
Barney. Captain Evans was in the lead. 

“‘How are you getting along?’ he said, and 
bent to inspect the planking. His face grew 
graver as he looked. No wonder, for the Mary 
Ellen was a sad sight. Her sides bore faint 
evidences of successive strata of paint—blue, 
white, gray and dull red. There were rumors 
of a still earlier coat of green, but the last trace 
of it had long vanished. Her planks were 
splintered, patched with ill-assorted bits of 
soap-boxes and other stray material. She was 
a dismal spectacle, a fitting companion to the 
feeble man who pottered about her. 

Captain Barney thrust his stick against her 
side. The point sank easily into the spongy 
wood. 

“Pure punk,” he said. “She'll never swim, 
man. It’s sure death to put foot into her.” 

“She doesn’t leak,’”’ Ferguson cried. ‘Look, 
the tide came up to here last night, up to her 
water-line, and see, she’s dry as a bone inside!” 

“It’s all run out at low water,” said young 
Henly, with a wink at Captain Barney. “Look 


| at her seams.”’ 


‘“ 


“But, Ferguson,”’ said Captain Evans, “see 
here! Her centreboard-box is all loose at the 


| bottom. You know too much about a boat to 


sail with her like that.’’ 

“That’s nothing, nothing at all,’’ Ferguson 
cried, excitedly. ‘No boat will be quite rigid. 
Besides, I will make it all tight. She’ll do 


| better when she’s afloat.’’ 


“How long has he been fooling away | 


time over her, Henly ?’’ he asked, rising on 


his elbow the better to observe her condition. | 


“A month now,” answered Henly, in a 
dry, shrill voice. ‘He hauled her out in 
June, and he’s been down here puttering 
about over her ever since.’’ 

“Can he stop her up?” 

“Stop her! Well, I guess not. She’s 
half-full now at the end of every flood-tide. 
You can’t do anything with those lap-built 
boats when they start a leak. Besides, he 
has no knack or faculty about him.” 

“He can sail a boat, though,’ put in 
young Henly. 

“Well, yes,” assented the elder, “that’s 
right, but he can’t rig, nor calk, nor car- 
penter.’”’ 

“Yes,” added the boy, “and what’s 
worse, he’s a perfect ’fraid-cat. Why, he’s 


‘HOY, there, Ferguson, and | while the group behind him relapsed into com- | afraid of me! He wouldn’t stand up to a 
how’s the Mary Ellen?” | fortable postures on the weather-beaten spars | kitten, and he’ll blubber like a baby if he’s 


| hurt.’ 

Captain Barney laughed and sat up, chucking 
| an extra big pebble at the dog, who, in young 
| Henly’s absorption, had drawn perilously near 

the clams. “A baby!’ he said. “Well, I should 
| think he was. Do you remember, Henly, that 
day at school when we small boys got him out 
| into the woods—he was the only really big 
| boy in the school—and filled his collar and 
| pockets with snow, and how he cried and ran 
home to tell his mother? I’ve never forgotten 
| it. Neither has he, I fancy. Poor Fergy, he 
was always blubbering!’’ and Captain Barney 
laughed with a strong, masculine contempt for 
| tears. 
| “Tt’s odd,’ he went on, ‘‘to see how it bothers 
| him to speak of that moldy old ‘pinky’ of his. 
| All I have to do is to call out, ‘Ferguson, how’s 
| the Mary Ellen?’ and off he goes, wild as a 
lunatic. Can’t the old fellow see what a scare- 
|erow she is! She’s a disgrace to the whole 


| harbor, yet he’s as proud of her as I am of the | 
| mysterious gestures of invitation and warning. 


Jennie Z.” 

“Why does he call her the Mary Ellen?” 
| asked Evans. 
“Why? Oh, that was the name of his 





| wife, Mary Ellen Carson. Wiley and Henly | 


| here remember her, a pale little woman, odd, 


at his delighted persecutors, he turned without | then shying a pebble at the uneasy dog. . For | always tending pansies in her garden when the 


a word and went stumbling down the shore to | 
the place where lay the Mary Ellen, his dilap- 


Captain Barney was above doing anything in 
a leisurely way. When he worked, he worked 


other women had asters and peonies. I used 
to bring the plants to her.’”’ The captain cleared 


idated little sloop, the unworthy object of his | hard, and when at rest, as he was now, he his throat. “She was a quiet, nice little thing, 


whole devotion. 
The poor Mary Ellen was the only dingy, | 
unseaworthy vessel in all the trim fleet that 
rode in the little Maine harbor. Her sides 
were splintered and paintless, her decks yawn- 
ing, her spars bent and cracked. There she lay, 
high and dry on the beach, a picture of ruin. 
Captain Ferguson pursued his way to her, 


rested all over. 

Captain Barney was the pride, the delight and 
the dread of the little village of Rocky Harbor. 
He was the delight of the robust men and boys 
and the less sensitive of the village girls, the 
terror of all whose nerves made them in any 
degree timid. Not that he was disorderly, 
lawless or intemperate. Not at all; he boasted 


too good for a fellow like him. But he did 
seem to think a lot of her!’’ 

“Perhaps,”’ said Evans, thoughtfully, “that 
may be why he loves the old boat so.’ 
| “Pshaw!” said Barney. “Nothe! It takes 
| aman to feel that way. This fellow was simply 
| soft, that’s all. He couldn’t feel like a man. 


| If he could, by heavens, I’d be sorry for him.”’ | 


Evans shook his head. ‘‘She’ll never float,’ 
he answered. 

“When are you going to have her ready?” 
asked Barney. 

“Next week, I thought,” said Ferguson, 
timidly. ‘There isn’t much left to do now.” 

“It isn’t right,’’ Evans said, soberly, “‘to let 
him go out in a boat like that.” 

“You’re right there,’’ roared Captain Barney. 
“By the great horn spoon, it isn’t right to let 
him! Look here, Ferguson, this thing’s got to 
stop. We can’t let you go out in that old 
wreck.”’ 

“But you helped me haul her out,’ said 
Ferguson, trembling. 

“Yes, for the fun of the thing. But you 
can’t sail in her. She won’t float. She isn’t 
the boat she used to be. Just look at her, man. 
You’re wrong-headed about her. Look at her 
as wedo! See here,’’—and he thrust his shoe- 
tip into the moldy wood of the side,—‘“‘she’s 
rotten from stem to stern. She’s ready to drop 
apart of herself. Look at your rigging—it’s a 
scrap-heap of rusty wire—and your timbers! 
Drop it, man. Stay ashore. She’s done for, 
and you may as well know it once for all. 
And just remember this, if I see you starting 
out in her, I’ll come and take you back and 
smash her to splinters. If you can’t take care 
of yourself, I’ll do it for you.” 

He marched contemptuously up the beach, 
the others following, laughing and chuckling. 
“You’re too hard on him, Cap’n Barney,” 
said Evans, softly, but Barney and Henly only 
laughed. Wiley looked a little doubtful. “It’s 
a sad sight,” he said, “but it’s queer, too. 
Poor old Ferguson !’’ 

They settled down once more, and their chat 
wenton. They were just discussing the merits 
and demerits of the false rail on the stern of 
Evans’s schooner, when they were roused by a 
low call from young Henly. 

He had stolen down the beach to the Mary 
Ellen. Now he came running back, making 


“Come,” he said, “but keep still! Such a 


| joke!”’ 


They all rose and followed him. He tiptoed 
up to the side of the Mary Ellen, and pointed 
to the little cabin window. ‘Look in there!’ 
he whispered, “look in there! It’s too good! 
A regular baby!” 

Captain Barney looked in. For a moment 
he could see nothing. Then he made out the 
figure of Captain Ferguson, sitting crouched on 
the little broken locker at the side. His head 
was between his hands, and his shoulders 
shook with sobs. Beside him lay a picture— 
the picture of a woman. His thin hands trem- 
bled as he cried. 

Captain Barney looked in silence for a 


moment, his face darkening and twitching. 
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Then he swung savagely around upon young | If I’ve done wrong I’ve done it myself, and I’ve 
Henly. found it out myself, and I’ll make up for it, so 
“You blasted coward!” he cried, and seizing | help me God! 
the boy by the collar,.he shook him till his teeth} “See here!’? He took his wallet from his | 
rattled, and flung him down on the beach. | pocket. ‘This has been a flush year with me, | 
Then, paying no attention to the questions or|and with you, too. Now here’s what I say: | 
expostulations of the others, he turned his back | We’ve made that poor old fellow miserable long | 
upon them and went striding off up the beach, | enough. We’ve had our fun out of him, and | 
at a rate that none of them could equal. He | he’s had mighty little out of us. Now, what I | 
vanished into the woods, and they could hear | say is, Let’s pay him for the fun he’s given us, | 
the bushes breaking before him as he hurried | and for the trouble we’ve given him. I’ve been | 
on. |mean to him. I can’t begin to make it square, | 
Young Henly got up, sobbing and shaking. | but I’ll do what I can. There are five tens! 
“IT didn’t say a thing to him,” he stammered. | Carson can take charge of them. Five new bills, | 
“He’s a brute. He —” |and these are to go toward getting Ferguson a | 
But Captain Evans laid a firm hand on the | new Mary Ellen that he’ll not have to be| 
boy’s shoulder. “Baby!” he said, with a soft | ashamed of. 
but significant smile. “Baby!” “That isn’t all. Not by a good deal! I'll lay | 
The boy hung his head, but his father took up | down those five tens, but I’ll expect every man | 
the word. “He’s no right to lay hands on a son | of you to lay down at least a five. I led in the | 
of mine,” he cried, ‘and I’ll make him sing | mischief, and I’ll pay the biggest price, but the 
small!’ | rest must come in, too, every man or I’ll know 
Evans only smiled. ‘Tell him so,” he said. | why. And now I say once more, before you all, 
But Henly did not respond. He had just dis- | I’ve acted like a sneak and I’m up and down 
covered the dog finishing his banquet upon the | ashamed of myself, more ashamed than I’ve | 
clams, which the boy had left unguarded, and | ever been in all my life before.” } 
young Henly had a chance to forget Captain; He laid down the bills and stopped, embar- 
Barney’s shaking in the more violent chastise-| rassed. There was a silence. Then Henly | 
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where she met the swell of the outer sea, she 

passed a neat sloop bound in, racing along | hand. 

gracefully under a coud of snowy canvas.| “Ahoy,” he shouted, “ahoy, Ferguson, and 

And her skipper, Captain Ferguson, proud and | how’s the Mary Ellen?” 

happy, sat at her tiller, handling her as only he; And Ferguson, with the tears streaming down 

could. his withered cheeks, waved his trembling hand 
Then, just as the Jennie Z. roared by, her | in answer. HERBERT Bares. 
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_ ENRY, see that 
H you get that milk 
just right for that 

calf, and don’t you let it 
get cold before you get it 
to her. Get sume fresh 
straw from the back shed 
to bed her down with, 
and see that you give her 
enough bedding. The 
way that stall was day 
before yesterday, that 
calf would soon be in 
danger of having enlarged 


knees. Then when you 


skipper sprang upon the taffrail and waved his 
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that he had not been 
sleeping more than half 
an hour before he heard 
a call. 

“Henry!” 

He was, with all his 
might and main, as it 
seemed to him, getting 
ready to answer the call, 
when it came very sharply 


again. 
“Henry!” 
“Yees, sir,” he an- 


Bi Ze 
GS 
SSe* 
ae 2 swered, and gasped and 
started as if something 


ment administered by his parent. | spoke. “I don’t see what 1 should pay for,’’ he | 
—_ | said, sharply. ‘He laid hands on my boy, | 
Little Carson was the shoemaker of Rocky | and —” 


Harbor, and every week-day evening the sun- 
burned faces of the village captains reflected the 


“Shut up,” broke in Wiley, angrily. ‘“Cap’n 


| get all through, come right in and go to bed. 
| You needn’t read a mite to-night—you’ve got to 


Barney has spoken out like a man, and I’m get up at four o’clock and warm up milk for 


dreadful had happened — he had not the least 
idea what. 
“Get right up and go out and feed that calf!” 


dim light of his big brass lamp, and watched | proud to know him. If you can’t see that, you’re | 
attentively as he punched and stitched and/|a bigger fool than I am. There’s my five, and | 
pounded. | another for Henly. I don’t want any unwilling | 
The subject of conversation to-night was| money in this heap,’ and he laid down two 
Captain Barney. What had come over him? He | bills. 
‘had been known, before, to be angry; but never One by one the others contributed. Carson | 
in so moody and inexplicable a fashion. counted over the money. “Eighty-five dollars,” 
“It can’t be my boy’s making fun of Ferguson,” | he said. . “That ought to get a beauty. Who| 
said Henly. “I’m sure no one could make more knows of any for sale?” 
fun of him than Barney does himself. Why, he| Then Evans spoke up, in his quiet, matter-of- 
set the old fellow crying! My boy did nothing | fact tone. “I am a stranger here,” he said, “but 
but find it out!’ | some of you know about me. I am not a man to | 
Carson stitched on, his thin lips set thought-| play tricks in a bargain. I have a sloop over | 
fully. “I’m going to wait,” he said, “till Cap’n | at East Harbor—Cap’n Wiley knows her. I 
Barney tells his own story; and I’m sure he’ll | offer her for sale at one hundred and twenty. , 
tell it. It’s a way he has.” | Between us, I haven’t 
Even as he spoke they heard, coming up the | expected to get much 
plank sidewalk, a familiar step, loud and aggres-| over one hundred. 
sive. Henly looked a little uneasy, and moved | She is worth every 
slightly to one side. All seemed expectant. cent of that. I have 
The step drew nearer, the door opened, and | seen this man Fergu- 
Captain Barney pushed through the crowd to! son and his boat. I 
his accustomed place, but he did not seem quite |.am very sorry for him. 
himself. He cleared his throat and looked| For him, I will sell 
embarrassed. ‘There wasa long silence. Carson| my boat for eighty- 
was the first to break it. five. I can afford it, 
“Well, Cap’n Barney,’’ he said, ‘Henly here | and I shall be glad.” 
seems to have something against you.” There was a low 
Captain Barney nodded. “That’s right,’ he| murmur of assent. 
said. “He’s got something against me, and I’ve | Captain Barney step- 
got something against myself and the rest of ped forward. “Wiley 











you, too. And I’m going to talk about it. That’s | and I'll look at her 
what I’ve come for.” | to-morrow,” he said. 

Henly plucked up courage. “My boy—’’ he| “And now we’d best 
began. |go home. But, see 


“Cap’n Henly,” Barney broke in, “‘I’ll thank | here, boys, mind you 
you to keep still till I get through. I don’t keep this thing dark 
intend to be called to account by you. I’ll| for a week yet. I'll 
attend to my own case!” | have to have my joke 

“See here, boys,’’ he went on, after an uneasy | with the old fellow— 
pause, “I’ve got something to say. I’m going to | there’s no getting over 
say it to myself before you. And I won’t let | it.” 
any other man say it. I’ll mix and take my 
own medicine. For the rest of the 

“T’ve been a coward, a low-down, mean-livered | week Ferguson tink- 
coward. I’ve been a bully and a sneak. And/ered away patheti- 
I’m going to call myself so. I’ve called other | cally on the poor old 
fellows to account often enough, haven’t I?| Mary Ellen. His 
You know that. If any man gives me back- | eyes had been rudely 
talk, 1’ll down him.” opened to her defects, 

He paused—then went on reflectively : | but she was all he 

“Now there’s the trouble with me. Every | had, and he loved the water. He felt a dim| 





that calf.’ Henry was already on his feet on the rough, 
Henry Silsbee thrust his thumb several times | cold attic floor, or rather on his heels alone, for 
into a pan of milk on the stove, meantime lighting | the terribly rigid stretch that had come on him 
the old lantern. Then he poured the contents of | had drawn his toes up from the floor and made 
the pan into a tin pail that he had been warming | him stagger against the bed. The cold air made 
on the back of the same stove, drew on a pair| him shiver from head to foot, and his teeth 
of striped yarn mittens out of which his bare | chatter. 
thumbs protruded, set the kitchen door ajar,| When, half an hour later, Henry was struggling 
took up the pail of milk with one hand and the} with the calf, whose eager hunger was causing 
lighted lantern with the other, and went out, | her to “bunt’’ the trough and pail all about the 
closing the door behind him with the toe of his | little box-stall and putting Henry into a fume of 
boot. impatience and indignation, his father came in 
The cold air of early March nipped his bare | with the empty milk-pails on his arm. 
face like a pair of pincers as he stepped out.| “Hold on! hold on!” he said. “Be careful 
He hurried on toward the barn to escape it. | how you jerk that Jersey calf around that way! 
There had been a/| You might lame her for life. She’s too valuable 
little flurry of fine | to fool with—she’s registered stock. Here—now 
snow, thinly covering | she’!] drink. See here, Henry—I’m sorry, but 
the ground. Half-way | you’ll have to stay out of school about a month 
to the barn Henry | and feed that calf and take care of her. I’ve got 
stepped upon an icy | too much to do to be able to warm milk and feed 
spot on the beaten | it to her every three hours, and your mother, she 
path, which the snow | hasn’t time for it, either, and aint very well, and 
had concealed, and | so you’ve got to stay at home for it till the calf‘s 
fell down upon his | big enough to feed.” 
back. Thewarm milk | “O father —’ 
spattered him from; “TI can’t help it, I tell you! That calf’s valu- 
head to foot. The | able stock, and she’s got to be tended to right up 
glass in the lantern | to the handle, and there’s nobody to do it but 
. broke with a smash | you, and that’s all there is about it!” 
and the flame went| He took up a one-legged stool from the corne: 
out. The fall strained | and went out to milk. Henry crouched in the 
his back and bruised | corner, while his blood boiled. 
his sides. He called| Stay out of school to take care of a calf! And 
out “Oh!” at the top | he would get behind all the rest in the arithmetic 
of his voice, in an | class, and he never could “figure up” to them. 
agonized way. Henry thoroughly liked going to school, liked 
His father and _| his studies, and liked to read. And he did not 
mother came to the | like calves. 
door with a lamp. | He liked this calf less and less during the next 
“Now what in time | three weeks. Never, he declared, was there 
have you gone and| such a stupid animal. His father, who worked 
done?” shouted his | hard himself early and late, hurried him out of 
father. ‘‘Spilled all | the house in the evening to feed and bed the calf, 
that calf’s milk, as | and out of his bed in the morning to take care of 
sure as I’m alive! | her. At nine o’clock in the forenoon he had to 
Keep still, I tell you! | feed her, at eleven, at two, and at five. He spent 
Do you think we’ve | the best part of his time in waiting on the calf. 
got milk to spare for| The Waterman boys, who lived still farther 
you to spill all over | from the schoolhouse than Henry did, told him 
the yard? Come right | on their way home how finely they were getting 
in and put on some more milk, and while it’s | along in their studies, and particularly how, in 








““HE LIKED THIS CALF 
LESS AND LESS.”’ 


man must have sense licked into him, some time. | hope that somehow he might yet get her into | warming you can go out and get the calf bedded | arithmetic, they had figured all the way through 


Every fellow has got to take his licking. I’ve 
made many a man see that and have done him 
good, lots of good. The trouble’s this: There 
isn’t a man in this place fit to give me mine. 
I’ve got to fight it out with myself.” 

Again he paused. “Now I am not bad. I’m 
no fool, either. It takes me longer to learn, 
maybe, with no one to teach me, but when I see 
my course, thank God I can lay it true. 

“You all know how I’ve treated Ferguson. 
I’ve teased him about his old boat till the fellow 
was fairly crazy. I didn’t mean any harm. I’d 
no notion that he really minded it, as you or I 
would, I mean. I’d never a notion of it till I 


saw him there to-day, crying like a child, with | 


that blasted little idiot of Henly’s grinning at 
him like a monkey. 

“And that brought it all to me at a flash. 
‘Barney,’ said I, ‘you’re a bully—nothing but a 
bully!’ I ought not to have shaken the boy. 
Still, he needed it. Besides, I had led him astray, 
and it was my place to set the lad straight again, 
even if it did take a bit of a jar. 
I tell you, to have some one at hand to lick him 
into the right way. 

“Look at me. I’m downright sorry that the 
Lord hasn’t provided somebody to thrash me 
hard! For I need it if ever man did. As it is, 
I’ve got to take myself in hand. 
needn’t look innocent! I led you on, I know, 
but you were all mighty willing to follow! You 
laughed when I laughed, and took all the fun of 


He was lucky, | 





trim. Better she than nothing! Besides, he 
really loved the boat, for the name on her 
bows. 

It was on Monday morning that she was at 
last ready. He rose early, after a restless night, 
and hurried down to where she lay, to escape 
the watchful eyes of his neighbors, especially 
Captain Barney. He almost ran down the wind- 
ing path through the field, and pushed hastily 


| through the alder-bushes that lined the beach. 
He parted the last branches, and then stopped, | 
The Mary Ellen was not at the 


bewildered. 
mooring, where he had left her the night before! 
Instead, she was hauled far up among the bushes, 
and in her place floated another boat—a sloop, 
bright with new paint, trim in every rope and 


spar. He started forward, trembling with wonder, | 


and then stopped again. He had caught sight of 
her name, in bright letters on her bows—the 
Mary Ellen. 

He rubbed his eyes. It must be a dream. 
No, there before the mast, in huge. clumsy 
lettering, hung a sign. It read: “To Captain 
Ferguson from his friends.” 

And then the watchers in the alder-thicket— 


and you can guess who they were—turned aside | 


and brushed something—perhaps it was sand— 


| from their eyes, while old Captain Ferguson went 


| It was a week later when the Jennie Z. left | and very wakeful. 
what I did, and you’re mighty little better off. | Rocky Harbor. 


Oh, you fellows | down upon his knees and thanked God for His 


goodness. 


As she ran by Rawley’s ledge, 


| down, at least.” 

| Henry’s mother took a towel, and as well as 

| she could brushed the milk from the clothes of 
the whimpering boy ; but she said nothing. The 


partial payments, and were getting well into 
mensuration. Mensuration! Henry had often 
looked at that long, mysterious word, toward the 
back part of the arithmetic, and yearned toward 





| father was plainly very indignant at Henry’s | it with an intensity of longing. But instead ot 
carelessness. mensuration, he must work night and day, as it 
While the second batch of milk was warming, seemed to him, in taking care of a calf! And 
Henry lighted the new lantern and went out to | after the month was up, there would be onl) 
the barn shed, this time going around the ice spot | three weeks more of school before the ter 
| and the wreck of the old lantern, and brought | ended! Well, he must make the best of that. 
in a great armful of dry oat-straw. When he| When the month was nearly up, the calf ha: 
reached the box-stall where the calf was kept, progressed so far in the art of drinking milk. 
he found his father standing there. He looked | eating meal and nibbling hay that incessant care 
to see if the calf was properly bedded down, and | of her was not necessary. Henry was beginnins 
waited until Henry had come back from the | to feel that he could at last be spared from 
house with the milk, and had helped the calf to | attendance on the little animal, when his fathe' 
drink it from a wooden trough by holding the | came into the kitchen one evening, after a vis! 
little animal’s nose into the milk while she | to Bowenville on an errand, and said: 
snorted and blew fora while before she succeeded | ‘‘Well, here we are coming right on to sprine 
in beginning to drink. Then Henry followed his | work, and I had it all fixed up for Jake Merrifiel| 
father into the house, and went up into the cold, | to come over and work for me, and now he tells 
drafty attic to bed. me that his father’s sick and he can’t come. No 
He had some bitter thoughts. He had been | use, Henry, you can’t go back to school at all 
| lent by his friend, Will Waterman, a book called | How did the calf eat to-day ?”’ 
“The Great Capitals of the World,” in which he, Henry winked both eyes hard a great ma.) 
was intensely interested. It seemed to him that | times, and swallowed something that seemed tv 
he was not treated fairly. He kept repeating to | stick in his throat. He was afraid that if he 
himself the first line of the old nonsense rhyme, | spoke he would break down. 
| “There was a man and he had a calf;” and he| “Heh,” said his father, “did she take a!) 
| almost wished he had been born a Jersey heifer | meal?” 
“Yes, sir,’ said Henry. 
deal.”’ 
“I guess we'll have to give the calf a better 


instead of an American boy. He was worried, “She’s eaten a gov 


| He fell asleep at last; but it seemed to him | 
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I 
You can’t 


no blood, unless you have all the conditions | occupation for his mind. He ought to be at 
favorable to its growing. Beats all how many | school, when there is a school, at this fellow’s 
things you’ve got to do todevelop them, especially | age—about fourteen, I believe.” 


when the blood’s good to begin with. You must 
take awful good care of that calf, Henry.’’ 
Henry had heard this so many times that he 
almost shuddered as he listened to it. 
Somehow he wished that his father would 
sometimes think of him in some other way than 


lace to live in now. She’s getting pretty big. | farm, I am quite aware, but a boy like that, 
make much out of a critter, blood or | eager for knowledge, needs a certain amount of | calf —’”’ instruments as the sextant and theodolite, and 


| 
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“Well, Silsbee,” said the veterinary, “that ’ere | become familiar with the manipulation of such 


“Dead, I hope!” exclaimed the farmer. | their adjustments. For there isa knack in the 

“Dead? Not a mite of it! I reckon you | useof instruments which can only be thoroughly 
needn’t worry much about that critter. She’s acquired early in life. 

“Thirteen and a half,’ said the mother. kicking ’round the pen, and blatting for some-| An intending explorer should have a scientific 

“Yes. Well, I'll give him some medicine, | thing to eat. How’s the boy?” training, and be able to observe and collect with 
and wait a while. I don’t think you need be| Boy and calf both recovered; and it was a| knowledge and intelligence. When he has 
alarmed. I'll trouble you, Mr. Silsbee, to get me | singular thing that while Henry’s father, after | selected the region to which he intends to devote 
a glass of water.’ | that, could hardly bear to see him taking care of | his attention, he should not start on his expedi- 

The farmer went out to the kitchen. As he | the calf, Henry himself, as soon as he was able | tion until he has made himself well acquainted 


in connection with the calf. The boy was | was filling a tumbler out of the water-pail, the | to be about, looked after the animal with cease-| with the work of all his predecessors who have 


shivering with cold; the weather had been wet 
and unpleasant. And yet his cheeks felt hot. 

When Henry went out to feed the calf after 
supper he saw a sight that made his blood run 
cold. In the corner of the little stall lay the little 
Jersey on her side, and now and then threshing 
her head up and down. Close by lay a meal-bag, 
nearly empty. ‘The calf’s head and neck were 
covered with meal. He knew what had hap- 
pened. When he had fed the calf ‘its pint of 
meal at about four o’clock he had heedlessly left 
the meal-bag in the stall, and the calf had thrust 
her head into it and eaten so much meal that she 
had been made very sick. 

“Oh, she’ll die—she'll die!”” Henry gasped. 

No one but a farmer’s boy knows what an 
alarming and shocking thing it is on a farm to 
have a valuable and favorite animal die. Henry 
did not dare to think what his father would say 
or do. He was faint and sick with the very 
thought. No matter—he must go and tell his 
father. He ran into the house and confronted 
his father and mother, who were still at 


lips. 

“O father, father!” 

“What's the matter? Heh? Anything 
happened to the calf ?’’ 

“Yes, sir, she’s —’”’ 

The farmer did not wait to hear what 
more the boy might have to say, but 
rushed out to the barn. 

Henry staggered back against the woodbox, 
and then reeled and fell face forward on the 
floor, striking his forehead against the flinty oak 
boards. He was exhausted and had been more 
than half ill for two days, and this disaster had 
quite upset him. 

Henry’s mother rushed up to him with a 
scream. Hewas quite insensible. And so his 
father had the singular experience of going to 
Bowenville after a physician and a veterinary 
surgeon at the same time. To do him credit, 
probably he would not have brought the veteri- 
nary at all, if the man’s house had not been on 
his way. Moreover, the doctor had been sum- 
moned first, and was coming on in his own 
conveyance. 

“Overeaten, you say ?’’ asked the veterinary. 





“No, fell on the kitchen floor in a faint and’ 


struck his forehead!” exclaimed the farmer. 

“T meant the calf,’ said the other, “not the 
boy.” 

“Don’t talk to me about that calf!’ said the 
farmer in a loud voice. 

The two drove on in silence until the farm- 
house was reached. The physician drove up 
behind them as they entered the gate. The 
farmer tied his horse in the shed, pointed the 
veterinary to the barn, and went into the house 
with the doetor. 

Henry was tossing in bed—not in his own 
poor bed in the attic, but in his mother’s, in the 
cozy, warm bedroom off the sitting-room; and 
the silent woman was bending over him. The 
boy was feverish, and his eyes were wide open 
and excited; but he did not look at any one in 
the room. 

“So, bossy! So, bossy !’’ he murmured. “There 
now—there now—now you’ll feel better !’’ 

“‘What’s he been doing?” asked the doctor. 

“Waiting on a calf,” said the farmer, bitterly. 
“Overfed it to-day—killed it likely—and it’s sent 
him off in a faint. It’s my own fault—he ought 
to have been at school. Had a good deal of 
exposure, too, and lost some sleep. I’ve been 
thinking of nothing on earth but that calf—never 
once of the boy.’’ 

“He’s in a bad condition,” said the doctor, 
after listening at the boy’s chest and examining 
his tongue. “Is this where he sleeps?” 

“No—he sleeps in the garret.’’ 

“The garret, eh? I guess I’ll take a look at 
that garret after a while.” 

When he had done what he could for the boy, 
the doctor went up into the attic. He found it 
leaky and cold and cheerless. Henry’s mother 
Said that he had been suffering from a very 
bad cold, and had been very much worried and 
unhappy. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I guess Henry will 
be all right. Evidently there has been no very 
Serious Coneussion, and this fever is manageable. 
But, Mr. Silsbee, 1 want to say a word to you. 
You have the reputation of taking pretty good 
care of your animals, I believe.”’ 

‘he farmer said nothing. ’ 

“And your barn is always in the best of order. 
Now did it ever oceur to you that a human being, 
at the most critical period of his life, needs favor- 
able conditions for his development as well as a 
‘ait’ Maybe a strong man can sleep safely in 
: ‘eaky attie, but I don’t believe many young 
oys could. A man must think of his own flesh 


and blood, as well as of his registered stock.” 
— farmer nodded his head again and again. 
Moreover, country boys must help on the 





cow-doctor came in at the door. | less zeal. 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN, / traversed it, if it is not wholly new, or who 
have been near it if itis unknown. This is 
of the utmost importance. 

He should allow nothing to escape him. 
Many a mistake is avoided, much labor is 
often saved, when the traveller possesses this 
needful information. 

With such training, and with a special 
knowledge of the region to be explored, 
acquired by diligent and exhaustive research, 
the traveller goes forth as a knight fully 
armed. He takes his place as one of those 
pioneers of civilization to whom the world 
owes so much, fully capable of performing, 
with thoroughness and efficiency, the duty he 
has undertaken. 

The ideal traveller should be patient and 
long-suffering, as well as firm and courageous. 
There can be no more glorious boast than 
that of the late Joseph Thomson, the African 
traveller, who could truly say that, in all his 
numerous journeys among savage and often 
hostile tribes, he never spilt one drop of native 
blood. 

The young explorer may find no one abso- 
lutely perfect type among his predecessors, 
but he should set before him, for emulation, 
the learning of one,’the discernment of 
another, the forbearance of a third; the 
courage and determination, love of adventure, 
for twenty thousand feet, and | and devotion to the cause of geography, of all. 

has carefully mapped its glaciers. Many people suppose the whole world, except 

After suffering terrible privations, and only the extreme Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
losing two of his four men and all hisanimals | to have been explored and mapped already ; but, 
but one in the maze of sand-dunes, he was | in fact, there is no lack of unknown lands to 
the first to cross the awful Takla-makan desert, | which our modern Nasamonians can turn their 
between the rivers Yarkand and Khotan. attention. 

He discovered and examined an ancient city 
which had been buried under the sands for 
centuries, and had again emerged into the light | 
of day. | In Africa there are the Sahara, Wadai and the 

He explored a previously unknown part of the | valley of the Sobat. In the Sahara the high- 
lofty plateau of Tibet, for twomonths not meeting | lands of Tibesti and those of Ahaggar need 
a single human being in those icy solitudes of | exploration. 
the Tsaidam. He was afterward exposed to| Wadai has only been visited by three travellers, 
the attacks of Tangut robbers. Finally he solved | and although it would be very difficult to pene- 
HEN the world was young, there | the geographical problems connected with Lob | trate into the territory itself, useful exploring 
was an endless field for explora- | Nor. | work might be done in some of the outlying 
tion, as strange countries and| When he reached Peking, he brought home | districts, approachable from the upper Benue or 
peoples lay in every direction. | large collections, valuable maps and drawings, | the Ubangi Welle. 

Then the thrill of delight which | much new geographical information, and an| The region between Lake Rudolf and Abys- 
comes of first seeing unheard-of landscapes and intensely interesting narrative as the results of | sinia, and the valley of the Sobat, a tributary of 
people could easily be attained. One envies the | his arduous exploring labors, yet he was barely | the White Nile, are believed to be of great inter- 
joy of those young Nasamonians, of whom the | thirty years of age. est, but are almost unknown. 

Father of History tells us — Herodotus heard | Outside these three regions, there is a fair 
their story from some Greeks of Cyrene, whose | knowledge of the general geographical features 
authority was the King of the Oasis of Ammon: of Africa, but much detail remains to be filled 

The five gallant youths were sons of the chief} Another recent example of the prowess of a| in, and much indifferent work requires to be 
people among the Nasamonian tribe, which dwelt | modern Nasamonian may be taken from the | done over again. There are also regions which 
on the shore of the Greater Syrtis, a gulf of the | continent of Africa. Young Henry Sheppard | have indeed been traversed, but which will well 
Mediterranean. ‘To the south of their home was | Hart Cavendish landed at Berbera when he had repay further detailed examination. So that 
the trackless desert, and the young men longed | not yet completed his twentieth year. He trav- | Africa stills offers a wide and interesting field of 
to cross it, and learn what countries and peoples elled over the wild country of the Somalis until | research to the young explorer, as Mr. Cavendish 
were on the other side. The young explorers he reached the banks of the river Jub, a very | found. - 
must have made intelligent preparations, for | long and most difficult journey. He made his| In Asia there are unexplored tracts in various 
they successfully traversed the desert, came to| way across the mountains into the interior. He | directions. In spite of recent journeys in Oman 
the fertile country and the towns of the negroes, | overcame all obstacles. He was the first to | and in the Hadramaut, there is still an unknown 
saw the great river Niger and its crocodiles, and | explore the western side of the great Lake region in Arabia upward of four hundred miles 
returned home in safety. They were the first of |Rudolf. He collected information respecting square; and there is also much yet to be done in 
a long and glorious roll of explorers who have the unknown country between that lake and the | Asia Minor. 
prepared for their work with care, performed it | White Nile, and he made his way across the vast | In Persia, parts of Luristan and the country 
with resolution, and been rewarded by success | region between Lake Rudolf and Mombasa. | of the Persian Kurd still remain unexplored. 
and a happy return. He completed this exploring journey with a/| Farther east Dr. Sven Hedin, extensive as his 

The race of Nasamonians will, I trust, never | success which proves that he possesses not only travels have been, has left a great deal of work 
be extinct. It is certainly in full vigor now. | courage of a high order, but judgment and power | for the future explorer. There are the passes 
Stupendous as is the work of discovery achieved | of influencing his followers, which are qualifica- | from Tibet into Nepal, much unknown country 
since the days of Herodotus, much remains to | tions not often met with in so youngaman. For in southwestern Tibet, the mighty range which 
be done, and youths abound, of various national- | he was but a few months more than twenty-one | bounds the Tsanpu valley on the north, and 
ities, who are as zealous as the young dwellers by | years old when he returned not long ago. | extensive tracts of the northern plateau; while 
the Greater Syrtis. Let me give two instances| The aspiration for geographical fame is a very | Lhasa, the capital, has never been visited since 
of their spirit: | noble one, and resolute action on it is calculated | the days of Huc and Gabet, who were there 

Some gixteen years ago a boy at school in| to satisfy youthful cravings for distinction. A upward of fifty years ago. 

Stockholm early displayed the geographical in- | young explorer can realize, and often more than | The great river Tsanpu from longitude ninety- 
stinct with which some boys are born, but which | realize, the day-dreams of his boyhood, open up four degrees and ten seconds east to its entrance 
will bring them nowhere unless they diligently new fields for the enterprise of others, and add | into the valley of Assam, under the name of 
cultivate it. Young Sven Hedin cultivated his | to the store of human knowledge. So that when | Dihong, is wholly unknown. 

gift with the utmost perseverance from the age | he returns home he will receive the applause not| The whole region of complicated mountain 
of fifteen. He made himself acquainted with | only of his countrymen, but of the great scientific | and river systems between India and China 
the labors of every explorer whose narrative | brotherhood throughout the world. [If it is the lot | urgently calls for bold and hardy explorers to 
was within his reach. As regards the Arctic | of the explorer to fall before his work is done, to | disentangle it. There is also much to be done in 
regions, he drew beautifully executed little maps | find a glorious end in the midst of his discoveries, | the mountain ranges of western China. 

to illustrate each expedition, showing the tracks | there can be no more hervic death. Passing to the mass of islands lying to the 
of the exploring ships, from Cabot and Cortereal south of Asia, there is a great field for explora- 
to Payer and Nordenski6ld. ort et Seay tag tion in the Dutch portion of New Guinea. Its 

Soon his skill and geographical knowledge| _fi¢ plowed the deep to ng ne ae ith aiaiz, | interior is a complete blank, with its chain of 
began to be appreciated, and his help was sought ! and oe i) re coop gees La icin mountains believed to be sixteen thousand feet 
by men of science. But it was not until he had | "| high. Some of the larger islands to the east of 
served this long apprenticeship to his fayorite| This was the poet Campbell’s tribute to La| New Guinea are also still virgin ground. 
pursuit that Sven Hedin thought himself fit to | Perouse, the accomplished French navigator and| In North America the work of discovery 
undertake the work of an explorer, selecting | discoverer. approaches completion, yet in the Dominion of 
Central Asia for the field of his labors. Yet he; A boy who feels within him the geographical | Canada vast unknown tracts await discovery. | 
was still very young; only in his twenty-second | instinct should follow the exampleof Sven Hedin, | believe that an important and well-organized 
year. | and devote some of his spare time to the study | expedition is now on its way from the United 

After eight years he returned with a rich harvest | of the best books of travel, and the construction | States to complete the exploration of Alaska. 
of valuable results. He travelled over Persia, | of maps to illustrate the routes of travellers, as| It is, however, in South America that the most 
Bokhara, the Pamirs and eastern Turkestan. | well as the tracks of celebrated navigators. It is | extensive unexplored regions still await the visits 
He ascended the famous mountain of Mustaghata | also very desirable that young aspirants should | of scientific travellers. Although this continent 
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fis much richer and of far more beautiful scenery | considerable outlay. 


than Africa, and although it has attracted the 


ablest and most accomplished travellers, such as | 


La Condamine, Humboldt, D’Orbigny, Schom- 
burgh, Martius and Bates, it has received, on the 
whole, much less attention than Africa, and 
much less than it deserves. 

Many parts of the Colombian cordilleras still 
need exploration, as well as the basins of several 
northern affluents of the Amazon; while there 
is an enormous tract to the eastward which is 
still practically unknown. It is that wild, forest- 
covered region which was the scene of the 
adventurous searches for El Dorado in the six- 
teenth century. Farther south, although the 
region to the eastward of Cuzco, the ancient 
capital of the Incas, is now attracting attention, 
much remains to be done. 

There are also many undescribed parts of the 
Andes of Peru which are of great interest, espe- 
cially in the little known districts round the lake 
of Parinacochas. The mountain peaks of the 
range above Tarapaca are still virgin, and those 
of Sajama and Pallahuari have not yet been 
measured. Indeed, the whole orography of 
western South America is very imperfectly 
understood, and offers a most tempting and inter- 
esting field of research for young explorers. 

Equally unexplored is the southern part of the 
dividing range between Chile and Argentina, 
which encloses within its unknown recesses 
several geographical problems of great interest. 
The wild mountain ranges still farther south 
and the numerous intricate rocky channels up 
the Gulf of Trinidad also invite exploration. 
Those narrow, winding channels, full of rocks 
and islands, look as if the cordillera of the Andes 
had here dipped itself into the sea. 

On the whole, the unknown or unexplored 
parts of South America offer the most extensive, 
and certainly not the least interesting, field for 
research that remains on the earth’s surface, 
apart from the polar regions. 

Those polar regions are in a different category, 
because their discovery and exploration necessi- 
tate expeditions on a large scale, and requiring 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Yet to be one among a 
body of polar heroes must needs be a high honor 
and a great joy to any young geographical aspi- 
rant. 

One Arctic achievement, as yet incomplete, is 
the discovery of the northern side of Greenland ; 
another is the discovery of the region up Jones 
Sound and north of the Parry Islands; a third 
is the discovery of the wide region between 
Siberia and Prince Patrick Island. All are 
difficult, all would yield a rich harvest for science, 
and all would confer high honor on those who 
performed them. 

In the Antarctic region still grander work is 
ready for well-equipped, dauntless and able 
explorers, There an unknown continent, teem- 
ing with points of scientific interest, lies concealed 
behind the southern ice-pack. It has been 
waiting there during many centuries for the 
advent of the bold heroes who are destined to 
solve its mysteries. The time must now be 
approaching for the Antarctic veil to be raised. 

I should like to see Nasamonian clubs estab- 
lished in all the countries which produce scien- 
tifically trained travellers, and they might all be 
affiliated with each other. 

All youthful Nasamonians are gifted with the 
geographical instinct. Those between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five might register their 
names and ages, their qualifications, their aspira- 
tions and their projects. The young geographer 
might receive from his Nasamonian club advice, 
information, assistance and instructions for qual- 
ifying himself as an explorer. 

The clubs themselves might interchange the 
same kind of advice and help, and maintain 
close affiliation, so that young geographers would 
form a world-wide guild or brotherhood, and the 
wishes and qualifications of each would be made 
known to all. 

Thus would a most useful knowledge of the 
sources of supply be in the hands of organizers, 
while the youths themselves would find vastly 
increased facilities and advantages in their 
researches, and in obtaining opportunities of 
attempting to reach the goals of their ambition. 












T must be admitted that, however pleasant 
and purring the people of the village of 
Harlem might be when stroked the right 

way, there was much scratching and snarling 
when they were stroked the wrong way ; and 
Miss Eugenia Emilia Chubb always stroked 
them the wrong way. For forty years Miss 
Eugenia Emilia had gone on stroking thus 
and binding up her consequent wounds, and 
now she felt that a rest and a change were 
what she needed. 

“I have read,”’ observed Miss Chubb to 
herself, ‘that constant association produces 
more or less jarring. I suppose it must be 
true, or so many from Harlem would not be 
journeying about here, there and yon.’ 

She picked up the Harlem Gazette, which had 
slipped from her lap to the floor, and went on 
reading the notices of the various migrations of 
Harlem citizens. Then she stopped reading to 
sigh wistfully. In all the world there was no 
place where she could look to be entertained if 
she should herself go out of Harlem on a little 
jaunt, and her pocketbook was always so near 
emptiness that a stay at a hotel or boarding-house 
was out of the question. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘There goes the 
passenger-train now!” She strained her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of it through the thick foliage of 
the trees, and sniffed up the sulphurous smoke 
of its engine delightedly. 








“MY, BUT THAT SMOKE SMELLS Goop!” 


“Well,” replied old Mr. Conical, “they do say 
that Genie Milly’s gettin’ kind of cracked. My 
wife was tellin’ me that she’s got this rest-and- 
change idee that’s lately come to town, and she’s 
got it bad.” 

“Has, eh?” responded Mr. Chissman, inter- 
estedly. 

“Yes. First she’ll pack that there trunk that 
was her pa’s when he went to California; and 
then she’ll unpack it, and hang her best dress 
out on the line, and shake it and dust it like 
she’d just come home from a dreadful dusty ride 
somewheres.”’ 

“Beats all, don’t it?”? commented Mr. Chiss- 
man. “Why, Genie Milly’s fifty if she’s a day.” 

“Thinkin’ about goin’ trippin’ so much gets 

her all wrought up,’ went 





“My, but that smoke smells 
good! I could shut my 
eyes and imagine I was 
going myself.” 

In the days that followed 
Miss Chubb allowed herself 
daily visions of a trip. She 
gathered her scanty ward- 
robe around her one shabby 
trunk. She put her gar- 
ments in, and took them 
out again. She went to the 
agent at the station, and 
with an air of mystery and 
importance, asked for time- 
tables of several roads. 

Returning home, she 
read the names of the 
towns along each route, 
and the time of the arrival 











on Mr. Conical. ““Wife was 
over to see her yesterday. 
Sort of got her curiosity up, 
seein’ Genie Milly a-dustin’ 
and a-dustin’ that black 
cashmere dress of hers, and 
ne’er a bit of dust a-flyin’. 
Wife said it give her the 
creeps, and she couldn’t 
get over it till she found 
out what it was all about. 
*T wasn’t hard todo. Genie 
was so full of her subject 
that she didn’t care to talk 
about anything else.’ 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. 
Chissman. 

“Well, sir,’ continued 
Mr. Conical, “you know 








and departure of trains, as 
if she were perusing a fairy 
tale. And so she was, for, as she read, she sat, 
in imagination, by a car-window taking in the 
sights of every place. 

So absorbed did she become that she forgot to 
stroke Harlem in any way whatever, to the 
wonder of the townspeople. 

“‘What’s the matter with Genie Milly Chubb?” 
inquired old Mr. Chissman from where he sat on 
a store box, whittling. ‘‘Seems like I aint heard 
of her puttin’ her foot in it for quite a spell.” 


“ARE YOU GOING TO GIVE A CONCERT?” 





on dreams.’”’ 
Mr. Chissman nodded. 
“Genie Milly’s like the rest of ’em. 


was comin’ next. That’s just like my wife. 
She never pays any attention to her mad till the 
proper time comes, and then she lets fly in great 
shape. 

“*Well,’ Genie Milly went-on, ‘I know it was 
all the same boy, ’cause that’s the way pa said it 
was when he was travelling.’ 

“My wife never says a word. “The first place 
we stopped was Sturgis,’ says Genie Milly, ‘and 
there, ’longside of the road, was a pig exactly like 
Mr. Padfield’s. If it hadn’t been twenty mile 
from home I should have said it was Padfield’s ; 
but that’s neither here or there. Pa always said 
travellers seen surprising sights.’ Then she 
stopped a minute. “The next station was Bennett, 
and who should I see walking along the platform, 
a-lookin’ for somebody, but Granny Larkin, or 
somebody that looked like her. I tell you, I’d 
never taken any stock in the sayin’ that the 
world’s a small place till I saw that woman. 
And then I saw it was true, sure enough, for 
Granny Larkin had ought to be five hundred 
miles from here, to her son’s house.’ 

“And that’s the way she went on. Took her 
a good hour to tell all she saw on that dream 
trip, and at the end of it she broke down and 
cried. ‘O Mrs. Conical,’ she says, a-sobbing, 
‘it was only a dream! I’ve never been anywhere 
in my life. And I do need a rest and a change.’ ”’ 

Mr. Chissman stopped whittling and stared 
wonderingly ; and then he said, “She is cracked, 
sure enough.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Conical. ‘That was 
yesterday, and to-day wife says she was a-packin’ 
and a-unpackin’ and a-dustin’ again. It’s a 
wonder she isn’t taken up for insane. Then 
there’d be more taxes to pay. Wife says mebbe 
if she could get a trip it might put her back to 
balance again. She’s been livin’ alone so long.” 

The tale of Genie Milly’s mental wanderings 
might not have spread much farther in Harlem 
if a new idea had not taken possession of the 
poor, lonely woman’s brain. This was nothing 
less than that she should give an entertainment 
with which to raise money to take a real journey. 

“Others have done it,” she said to Mrs. 
Conical. ‘There was Addie Kanyre. She gave 
a concert, and now look where she is! Taking a 
term of music lessons down in Chicago, with all 
her expenses paid.” 

“And are you going to give a concert?” asked 
Mrs. Conical, witheringly. 

“Why, no,” faltered Miss Chubb. 
sing, you know.” 

There was a short silence, and then Miss Chubb 
went on persuasively, ‘I could give readings, 
you know, from some of the eminent writers, 
and some of the singers would help me out, 1 
guess, if I was to pay them something. It would 
be a mixed programme—literary and musical.” 

Mrs. Conical looked unbelieving. 

“I’m going to do it!’ cried Miss Chubb, 
desperately. “I will do it! I must have that 
trip! Why, there’s more than a hundred people 
in Harlem that have had trips in the last year.” 

‘So Miss Chubb had 
her tickets printed, 
arranged her pro- 
gramme, and hired 
the opera-house ; for, 
small as Harlem was, 
it had an “opera- 
house” that would 
hold twelve hundred 
people. Day after 
day «Eugenia Emilia 
devoted to her enter- 
tainment, now prepar- 
ing her reading, now 
trudging about to sell 
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“SHE PEEPED OUT EAGERLY.” 
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are very young, but you have seen the world. I 
will do as you say.” 

She had almost reached her home when she 
remembered that Dorothy had not said she would 
buy. “I can’t go back and ask her—I can’t! I 
shall have to trust that she will not fail me.” 

The pieces which Miss Chubb selected to read 
were old,—pieces that had been favorites when 
she was young,—and while she toiled over them 
her heart was cheered by the knowledge that the 
best singers of the town had agreed to help her, 
and had one and all declined pay. This was 
owing to Dorothy Champion’s influence, though 
Miss Chubb did not suspect it. 

As the days passed, the sale of tickets was 
very slow. The week before the date set, it was 
evident to Dorothy, who kept a close watch on 
the board, that not many more than a tenth part 














“I WILL DO AS YOU say.” 


of the seats would be sold. “Poor thing! poor 
thing!’’ she said. “I must help.” 

That evening she said abruptly to her father, 
“Papa, have you any objection to my giving a 
theatre-party ?” 

‘“*A theatre-party !’’ repeated Doctor Champion, 
and his face showed his surprise. A theatre- 
party ina town where only an occasional theatrica! 
entertainment might be expected from a travelling 
troupe struck him as a little odd, especially as no 
company was booked for Harlem that summer. 

Then Dorothy told him about Miss Chubb and 
her plans, and how they were about to fail. 
“Her mind is almost unbalanced, papa, and the 
disappointment will be cruel,”’ she ended. 

“But, my dear, what good would the presence 
of a theatre-party of six or a dozen, or even 
fifteen or twenty, do? I fear you do not under- 
stand Harlem. The people do not like Miss 
Chubb, and never have done so. On my profes- 
sional rounds [ often come across gibes and jeers 
at her.” 

“Six! a dozen! fifteen! twenty!” cried Dorothy, 
holding up her hands and laughing. “O my 
benighted papa! How would a theatre-party of 
six hundred do? Come, papa, say yes! It will 
be such fun, and 1 can’t bear to think of that 
poor woman’s disappointment.’’ 

“‘Where would you have it ?”’ he asked. 

“At the hotel. The guests could be 
served with cake and ice-cream from six 
to eight, and then, in a body, we could 
go across the street to the opera-house, 
and fill that poor woman’s heart with 
happiness. The tickets are only twenty- 
five cents apiece,’”’ she ended. 

“T will answer to-morrow, dear,” the 
father said. This daughter, so ready to 
spend her time and money to give 
pleasure to others, was a delight to him. 

The next day the doctor called upon 
Miss Chubb. He noted with a profes- 

sional eye the intense 





tickets. Very few wanted tickets, and in 
defending themselves for not buying, the 
approaching entertainment became widely 
advertised. 

That was the summer when Doctor 
Champion and his youngest daughter, 
Dorothy, remained at home together in 
Harlem while all the rest of the family 
were off on a jaunt. Dorothy was nine- 
teen, and had as much money as all the 
family put together—having fifty thousand 
dollars in her own right left her by an 
aunt. 

It was not long before Dorothy heard 
of the opera-house project. She heard of 
it, indeed, from Miss Chubb’s own lips, 
when the poor soul came, full of hope, to 
sell tickets. 

“You have travelled,” said Miss Chubb, 
“and you can understand my desires more 





Yeatelders 


excitement under 
which she labored. 
He looked around at 
the bare little room 
which was her best. 
He reflected that, for 
many years, she had 
been lonely in the 
midst of others who 
could not and would 
not make allowances 
for her peculiarities, 
but who could and 
did make a butt of 
her; and he said to 
his daughter, on his 
return, “Have your 
|  theatre-party, dear. It 
| is as badly needed as 
| any charity could be.”’ 











fully than some who never care to stray 
outside of their own neighborhood, like 
Mrs. Conical. Not that I have anything against 
Mrs. Conical. She is a good woman, but hum- 
drum; no imagination. Now, if you would 
kindly buy some tickets, I would put your name 





and give the list tone.” 


| Dorothy looked pityingly at the worn face. 


Wife | Then she said kindly, “Miss Chubb, do you | of expectancy behind the curtain. 


““ WITH A SPIRIT AND FIRE.” 


Dorothy smiled, and 
that day her invita- 
tions were issued and her arrangements made, 
with the result that the awakened townspeople 


| promptly bought the four hundred and mor 
| seats that remained unsold. Dorothy was popula 
women are always great | at the head of my list. It would carry weight, | in Harlem. 


The evening came. Miss Chubb went early ‘2 


| the opera-house, where she sat down in a feve: 


One by one 


hadn’t been there ten minutes till Genie Milly | know you are wasting your strength going from | the seats began to fill. Then the people began 


got to tellin’ her a dream she’d had the night 
before. She says, ‘Mrs. Conical, I was a-sitting 
in a train just as sure as I’m sitting in this chair 
this minute. There was a peanut boy and a 
candy boy and a book boy—all the same boy, 
you understand, Mrs. Conical,’ and she said it 
sort of patronizing-like. 


she never let on, ’cause she wanted to hear what | 


| house to house when you should be saving it for 
| your part in the entertainment? If I were you, 
| I should put the tickets on sale at the usual 
place. Then all who wish can go and get them, 
and your mind would not be dwelling upon the 
matter. If you allow it to, it will unfit you for 


Made wife mad, but | your part.” 


Miss Chubb reflected. Then she said, ‘“You 








Miss Chubb’s spirits rose 
“There must b 


to come in groups. 
It was almost time to begin. 


_six hundred people there,” she thought, as she 


peeped out eagerly at the audience through « 
crack ; but the empty places in the centre of the 
room dampened her ardor. “Oh, if they could 
be full!’ she thought. “They say travelling 's 
dreadfully expensive.” Then the singers came 
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upon the stage and greeted her pleasantly. They, 
too, were under the spell of Dorothy Champion. 

The janitor now made his appearance, and 
yolled up the curtain. Miss Chubb, following 
its ascent with anxious eyes, had her attention 
called away by the noise of tramping feet. She 
looked toward the door, and there advancing, 
dear, smiling Dorothy Champion leading the 
way, came the theatre-party, a throng of people. 

Miss Chubb knew nothing of this affair. She 
only realized that every seat was full, and for a 
moment was overcome. Then she rallied. “I 
don’t care if travelling is expensive,” she thought. 
“J can go! I can go!” 

The thought lifted her up. She read her parts 
with a spirit and fire that no one could have 
believed she possessed, and her old-fashioned 
bows and airs and graces seemed only a proper 
setting for the whole. 

The next week Miss Chubb, smiling happily, 
sat in a realrailway car. She sniffed the drifting 
engine smoke, and narrowly escaped getting a 
cinder in her eye; and then she knew she was 
off. Doetor Champion had telegraphed her money 
ahead for her, had bought her ticket and put her 
in charge of the conductor who, at Chicago, was 
to deliver her to the safe-keeping of Doctor 
Grace, a friend of Doctor Champion’s, who was 
going East. 

A month later Miss Chubb returned to Harlem 
rested and refreshed in mind and body. She 
unpacked her trunk, and noted with joy that 
there were creases in the contents. She hung 
out her black cashmere dress on the line and 
dusted it, and a little bit of dust flew. 

“J didn’t see anything of Padfield’s pig or 
Granny Larkin,” she mused. “But I don’t know 
as I missed them; and now I must get right to 
work and clean up my house. I’ve had a good 
resting spell. I’ve seen the world.”’ 

GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 
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’Rastus, the Candidate. 


HAT his real, baptismal name 
was, I never heard. He had 
long since ceased to use it him- 
self, and had adopted instead 
“de cull’ed name of ’Rastus,” 
which had been thrust upon 
him by his acquaintances. 

“Mah name?” he would an- 

swer to those who inquired. 
“Yas, sah, I’se ’Rastus Ran- 
dolph. Mah folks done belong 
to dat fambly onct, befo’ de 
wah. Dey was great quality, 
de Randolphs was, yas, sah.” 

The profession of ’Rastus was office-seeking. 
I do not think that he ever expected to pass 
through the actual stages of nomination and 
election. If, by any rare chance, he should have 
been so successful, I think he would have grieved 
because of his inability to run for anything else 
during his term of office. 

“Yas, l’se a cannidate agin,” he would answer, 
joyously. “Dey aint nary odder thing like dat 
to keep a pusson befo’ de public. Done had 
mah name fo’ times in the mawnin’ papahs dis 
week.” 

The politicians about town, without regard to 
party, usually understood his canvasses, and his 
utter lack of expectations. He was a genial, 
willing soul, and the party to which he belonged 
found him valuable when it came to posting 
bills. 

But his days of glory were when the committee 
“requested” him—he never said hired—to drive 
the voters to the polls. Then he borrowed 
Parson Carter’s ancient silk tile, donned a pair 
of cotton gloves, and drove with almost as much 
dignity as his father used to do for the Ran- 
dolphs. 

His unique position of perennial candidate 
made it possible for him to approach the greatest 
men of his city, in the guise of seeking their 
Support, and this was a privilege not to be lightly 
considered. 

In spite of his position, *Rastus would occa- 
sionally get disgracefully intoxicated, although 
he strove nobly against the vice. 

_ One fall the political campaign was of unusual 
interest. A single set issue divided the ranks. 
All parties underwent the ordeal of desertion on 
the part of certain of their members, and all 
had proselytes. Occasionally men’s names ap- 
peared on the ticket of a party to which they did 
not belong. So it happened that a minor party 
nominated *Rastus for a minor office. The man 
who introduced his name called attention to the 
fact that "Rastus was a representative man of 
his race, and that it was a well-known fact that 
he had manfully struggled against the drink 
habit. The nomination was made unanimous. 

When ’Rastus was informed of this honor, he 
almost fainted with delight. A moment later he 
asked, tragically, “Is I got to resign ?” 

“Of course not,” answered a bystander. 
“Where did you get that notion 2?” 

“Well, I’se mighty feared,” he explained, “dat 
mali own pahty done tink I’se sol’ out an’ bolted. 
: ley gits dat idee, it’s all up with "Rastus fo’ 
Sure,”’ 

Tle was assured that no one who knew him 
would doubt his loyalty for a moment. This 
Suggestion relieved him greatly, and he immedi- 
ately began such a campaign that his old party 
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had to look elsewhere for drivers and bill-posters. 

The election was tense and important, but 
when the men passed into their booths and cast 
their glance quickly down the ticket, many 
smiled at a new name upon the ballot. Some 
few, with a broader sense of humor than of duty, 
put a check after the name, “Erastus Randolph.” 

Of course he was not elected, but when the 
returns were in, an acquaintance turned to look 
for the negro. He found him leaning feebly 
against a wall. 

“No, sah,” he answered to the anxious 
inquirer, “I isn’t sick; I’se jest ca’min’ down. 
Dis ’ere success done ’toxicated ’Rastus. I 
done run fo’ty-seben ahead of de ticket, yas, 
sah !’’ 

Alas for the frailty of human will! Before 
the great day of his glory was over ’Rastus, the 
candidate, had been once more a backslider, and 
for the first time in his checkered career, he 
found lodgings in the police station. 

This experience quieted him. For some time 
he was not much in evidence, and actually 
refrained from being a candidate at the spring 
elections. 

The next fall I heard of him again, but this 
time among the opposite great party from his 
original one. His dominating love of politics 
drew him into their hall during a convention. 

It was an unusually stupid session, with a 
cut-and-dried programme. The delegates were 
waiting languidly for the report of a committee. 
+Some one sighted ’Rastus in the background, 
and set up a cry for him. The humor of the 
idea struck the idle convention, and then arose a 
confused shout of ‘‘’Rastus! Speech, ’Rastus!” 
while the delegates pounded rapturously with 
feet and canes and umbrellas. 

Of course ’Rastus spoke. It was beyond the 
power of mortal man to resist such an ovation. 
He thanked them for the honor; then, with an 
idea of being unquestionably loyal to his 
old party, he turned in and scored them 
roundly. With quaint figures of speech 
and impossible logic, he held up their 
policy and platform to ridicule. 

At each new burst of oratory the con- 
vention went wild with laughter. The 
more they seemed to enjoy his speech, the 
more he tried to merit his popularity. 
The tardy committee, hearing the uproar, 
were filled with wonder, and hurriedly 
returned, but they forgot to report; the chairman 
forgot to call to order, and the convention forgot 
to adjourn. 

The next day a prominent citizen met the 
orator on the street. “Hello, ’Rastus!” he 
called pleasantly. “I hear you made a great 
speech last night.’’ 

“Yas, sah,” assented the radiant negro, “I 
did, sure. Done talk more’n half an hour, an’ 
w’en I get t’rough, mah mouf was as dry asa 
bone. I gib ’em a gran’ talk, but I isn’t gwine 
do it no mo’ for nothin’, ’cept for our pahty. 
Dem fellers gwine pay me fo’ it w’en I speaks 
fo’ dem agin.” 

“That’s right,” laughed the citizen. “Make 
the enemy pay for your own campaign. What 
are you running for this year, ’Rastus?’”’ 

“Me?” inquired the politician, with a sheepish 
grin. “Oh, I’se gwine run foh mayor of dis 
here Lincoln.” ‘ 

“Mayor? Oh, come now, ’Rastus!” 

“T is, foh sure. One ob de central committee 
done tol’ me to.” 

“Wasn’t it Harvey Weber?” demanded the 
citizen. ° 

“Yas, sah,’ admitied the negro, “it suttenly 
was. He said it was time dat de cull’ed folks 
done had an office. Dey done ben votin’ fo’ de 
white folks fo’ yeahs an’ yeahs. He said it was 
high time de white folks said ‘Come up highah,’ 
to some pusson of cullah.” 

The candidate, after fumbling in his pockets, 
brought forth his petition for nomination and 
two inches of lead-pencil; these he silently 
handed to his companion. 

“If you get the nomination, what will you do 
about the campaign assessment?” inquired the 
citizen, as he held the petition against a tele- 
phone pole and began his autograph. 
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“Hahvey Webeh said he’d gimme a dollah,” 
suggested ’Rastus. 

“T see,” faughed the citizen. ‘Suppose we go 
up to headquarters and make some inquiries 
about the matter.’’ 

It was early in the campaign, and none of the 
committee happened to be at the hotel. Some of 
the lesser lights assumed authority, and decided 
that ’Rastus, as nominee for mayor, would be 
expected to pay forty dollars. 

“Fo’ty dollahs! Fo’ty dollahs!” gasped 
the negro. “I nevah reckoned it ’d be mo’n five. 
No, sah, I isn’t no candidate fo’ mayah! You 
kin take mah name out ob de canvass. Fo’ty 
dollahs !’”’ 

He escaped from the room with a look of glad 
relief. Once outside, he commended his own 
sagacity. He flung himself into a seat on the 


deserted veranda and looked about. His medi- | 


tative glance fell on a little English sparrow 
which was sitting sedately upon a telephone 
wire. They looked at each other for a while, 
and then ’Rastus took the small creature into his 
confidence. 

“Dey can’t cotch us, lil’ buddy!”” he chuckled 
happily. “We know bettah! Dey isn’t no 
town in de wo’ld where it’s wuth fo’ty dollahs 
to be mayah. Jes’ think, fo’ty dollahs! It’s 


mighty ’spensive runnin’ fo’ office. I reckon I 
bettah retire.’ 

But he never did. The high tide of election | 
had hardly subsided before he was once more a | 
candidate. This time he had discovered a new | 
route to position, that by way of appointment by | 
the governor. It is impossible to say who opened 
this new vista before the glad eyes of the negro. 
Personally, I shall always believe it was that | 
mischievous seapegrace, Harvey Weber; if the | 
original recommendation was not his, it was at | 
least much like it. 

Armed with this weighty document, ’Rastus | 
| sallied forth once more among the quality. | 
Probably no application for office ever received 
such attention in Lincoln. Most men signed his | 
petition with merriment ; some escaped by saying 
that they had signed a similar paper for ‘another | 
friend.” Those who had a strain of Puritan | 
blood in their veins were tempted to rebuke the 
negro, and show him where his silly and useless 
chase for office had ended, but they were never 
more than tempted. When they tried to face 
’Rastus, there was something in his bearing that 
| forbade them to tell him, pointblank, that he 
| was an idiot. 
| As the days went by, ’Rastus was so elated 
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with his popularity that he prolonged his soliciting | 
to the utmost limit. But all things have an end. 
One happy day he decided that the time was 
ripe to take his petition to the governor. 

At home the question arose as to what he 
should wear for this greatest of all great occa- 
sions. After much heated discussion with his | 
aged mother, she brought out from hiding their | 
one keepsake. 

It was a fine, blue broadcloth coat which | 
had belonged to “ole Mars’ Randolph.” For | 
years it had lain in idle grandeur among Aunt | 
Dinah’s treasures. 

With the guilty feeling that she was committing | 
sacrilege against something holy, the feeble old 
negress brushed the coat reverently, and gave it 
to the candidate. A little later she forgot her 
scruples, when ’Rastus, gorgeous in the immense 
coat, Parson Carter’s hat and his own white 
cotton gloves, began his stately march on the 
Capitol. 

Those were troublous days at the State-house, | 
although ’Rastus knew it not, nor cared. The 
election of the new governor was being contested, 
and pending the action of the legislature, the old 
executive still held the reins of government. 

The air buzzed with rumors of plots and 
counterplots. The House and Senate were | 
packed with eager, excited men. The state | 
offices were bombarded day and night by throngs 
seeking information. Riots had been prophe- | 
sied, and very likely the military would have to 
be called out. 

The swarming of ants over a ruined ant-hill is 
nothing compared with the confusion which 
*Rastus found in the Capitol; but, calm and 
unmoved, he passed on his way to the governor’s | 
office. Before the door the private secretary was | 
turning back a swarm of people. 

In the momentary lull which followed, ’Rastus 
presented himself and asked for admission. 
The secretary flatly refused. He knew the 
negro and told him to mind his own business. 

“Dat’s what I’se gwine do; jes’ you gimme a | 
chance,”’ answered ’ Rastus, politely. 

The secretary grinned. A suspicion of the | 
truth flashed through his mind, and he asked 
quickly, “Did you want to see the governor 
about that famous petition of yours?” 

“Yas, sah,” answered ’Rastus with dignity, | 
“you kin present mah name to his excellency.”’ 
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He ended with a grave Randolph bow. The sec- 
retary’s glance ran merrily over the queer figure 
before him. 

“Blessed if I don’t; the governor needs some- 
thing cheerful,’ said the secretary, half to him- 
self. 

He glanced anxiously up and down the hall. 
It was almost deserted. A: sudden rumor of 
action in the Senate had drawn the people like 
flies to the upper story. The secretary flung 
open the door, pushed ’Rastus inside, and as 
suddenly closed it again. 

A watchful reporter hurried across the cor- 
ridor. The sentinel explained amid much 
laughter. 

“Let’s go in and see the interview,” suggested 
the reporter. 

“T don’t dare,” was the answer. “The gov- 
ernor is trying to get a little rest with some of 
his old board, and I’m afraid he might blame me 
for letting in such a crank.” 

“Well,”’ expostulated the reporter, “he hasn't 
kicked the old man out yet.” 

Encouraged by this symptom the secretary 
gave way, and the two men slipped in unper- 
ceived. 

The room which they had entered was very 
quiet. ’Rastus was finishing another Randolph 
bow. Evidently he had been making a few 
remarks. 

The old colleagues were watching the gov- 
ernor with curious eyes, but he did not see them. 
Out from his white, worn, lovable face, his kind 
eyes looked beyond ’Rastus to something invis- 
ible. Perhaps that queer figure of the black 
man in the master’s coat reminded our dear old 
governor of just such figures, seen years before 
in the rank and file, when he himself was a staff 
officer under Grant. 

“T am sorry that I cannot help you,’’ he said 
at last. “You see I am powerless, and no 
matter how they decide, the new governor will 
not be of our party. You and I can expect no 
more favors till—the Lord knows when.” He 
smiled pleasantly at the negro. 

“Dat neber occurred to me befo’,”” answered 
’Rastus, thoughtfully. “Ob course ye kayn’t 
suppoht me, when ye aint got no suppoht foh 
ye’se’f.”’ 

A glimmer of amusement sparkled in the 
governor’s eyes. ’Rastus, always quick to 
notice such a sign, hurried on. 

“T’se.pow’ful sorry foh ye, gubenoh; mo’ so 
as I knows how it is. I nevah had no suppoht 
w’en | was runnin’ foh mayah.”’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed his excellency, with a hearty 
laugh that was good to hear, “‘so you are ’Rastus 
Randolph, are you? Yes, I heard of your 
canvass for that office, and I must say that you 
might have made quite a—quite a mayor.” 

Several of those in the room smiled broadly at 
this, and so ’Rastus smiled also. 

“But about this petition,” continued the gov- 
ernor, dallying with the application; ‘as I told 
you, I am powerless.” He glanced mechanically 
down a long list of well-known names and 
became curious. “What position did you want, 
anyhow ?” he asked suddenly. 

“Matron, yo’ excellency.’”’ 

“What?” 

‘Matron ob de refo’m school, yer honah.”’ 

A wave of undignified confusion swept 
through the governor’s office. His excellency 


|turned to the auditor for support, but that 


gentleman was supporting himself against the 
window. The treasurer had disappeared behind 
the oftice desk, while the secretary of state was 
hastily reading the morning paper upside down. 
The private secretary disappeared in the hall to 
quell a disturbance. 

The governor looked helplessly at the reporter. 
Something gave way. A sound of mingled 
laughter astonished the few men outside who 
were still hurrying to the Senate chamber. 

When ’Rastus could be heard, he expostulated 
feebly. “I don’ see what’s funny.” 

“You don’t ?’’ demanded his excellency, with a 
gurgle. “Why,—why, you see, we’ve passed a 
law that is a little against you.” 

“Yas, sah?’ inquired ’Rastus, and the others 
paused to listen. “What law, sah?” 

“Why, only women are allowed to fill that 


| position now. Just think of the disappointed 


voters! It isa great joke on—the other parties.” 

In the laughter that followed ’Rastus’s voice 
was heard longest and loudest. When quiet 
was finally restored one of the state officers 
leaned over and snatched the governor’s gold- 
headed cane. Before the executive understood 
the manceuvre the officer was bowing profoundly 
to ’Rastus. 

“Sir,” he said, “‘we most heartily regret our 
inability to help so good a servant. We have 
long heard of your faithfulness to the party. 
The governor requests me, sir, to present you 
this cane as a slight token of his esteem.’’ 

The governor made a frantic grab for his 
property, but the state official held it out of 
reach, and concluded to ’Rastus, “Accept it 
with his compliments.” 

The governor paused suddenly, for into the 
black face of ’Rastus had come such a look of 


| joy as is seldom seen on a human countenance. 


The governor took one more look at the radiant 
face, at the old master’s coat, and lastly at the 
cane. After all, it was no great matter to him— 
but to ’Rastus! 

“Keep it always,”’ he said softly, “in memory 
of the relaxation which you have brought us ina 
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time of trouble. Permit me, dear sir, to bid you 
good day.” 

The smiling, courteous old man made a pro- 
found bow, which *Rastus elaborately returned 
with a dazed expression of thanks. Then the 
private secretary asserted himself and hurried 
*Rastus swiftly out to make room for more 
important messengers. 

Elections may come and elections may go 
after this. It is all one to ’Rastus, so long as he 
may sometimes go in state with the old Randolph 
coat and the governor’s gold-headed cane. Life 
has nothing more to offer him, and ail the petty 
struggles of the political past are to be remem- 
bered only because they led to this greater 
glory. May Roperts CLARK. 
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How Warren Saved the Baby. 


under water, his toes buried in 
the muddy bottom and his 
head beneath the long prairie 
grass which drooped over the 
edge of the lake like a fringe. 
The water was not cold, for it 
was August, and the sun shone 
down warmly enough. There 
was a touch of autumn about 
the day—the soft haziness of 
the sky; the grass, brown and dry back a little 
from the lake, with the first closed gentians 
hiding in it; the gossamer floating lazily from 
the low hazelnut bushes; a few yellowing leaves 
on the stunted cottonwoods; the spry, inquisi- 
tive goldfinches flitting about looking for thistles ; 
but above all, the autumnal feeling came 
from the fact that the sweeping wind was 
hushed into an Indian-summer calm. 

No, it was not the temperature of the 
water which had chilled the boy through 
and through and left him there at the lake 
edge, half-paralyzed. 1t had been a slowly 
ascending column of smoke, spreading 
like a cloud at the top, a cloud which 
seemed to shut out light and warmth—and 
hope. For the smoke came from the 
burning of his home, a quarter of a mile 
away across the prairie; and he had left 
his mother and his baby sister there but a 
short time before. He had dared venture 
no closer, and had thrown himself into the 
lake, because a dozen maddened Sioux 
Indians were circling about the building as 
it burned. 

The scene was in Minnesota, far out in 
Blue Earth County, on the prairie beyond 
the head of Butternut V alley, —the Coulée 
des Noyer Blanc of the restless old Sieur 
Le Sueur, who had come upon it with 
his little company of voyageurs in his 
felucca and birch canoes back some time in the 
eighteenth century. 

It was now the year 1862; and on this August 
afternoon, his father being away at the village of 
New Ulm, Warren Heath had chanced to go to 
the house of their nearest neighbor, a mile away, 
on an errand, leaving his mother and the baby 
at home. He could not foresee, any more than 
could the thousand settlers so soon to be mas- 
sacred, that it was to be the day of the bloody 
uprising of Little Crow and his band. 

It was while the boy was returning that he 
saw the flames and the Indians on their ponies, 
and threw himself into the lake, to escape what 
he felt must already have been the fate of the 
two defenceless beings in the house. 

He had been in the water an hour, never once 
taking his eyes from the column of smoke. Now 
it was beginning to grow less, and he realized 
that he no longer heard the strange cries of the 
Indians. He drew himself up so that he could 
see the heap of smoldering ruins, but the savages 
were gone. From a little rise of ground a few 
steps away he could see them riding rapidly off, 
driving the cattle before them. ‘There was not 
a movement around the house. 

Warren clutched at the trunk of a little cotton- 
wood for support, and turned his eyes away, and 
for the first time looked in other directions. 
There was a column of smoke coming up from 
the neighbor’s house he had just left; and in 
other directions were other smoke columns. The 
savages had come in separate bands, and had 
wiped out the little settlement in an hour. 

Perhaps he was the only living person left. 
He felt he must do something or he should faint ; 
suddenly he started, and ran blindly toward 
what had been home. 

He stopped in the garden, gasping for breath, 
his heart thumping wildly. House and barn 
were but two blackened, smoldering mounds. 
But he thought afterwards that it was the most 
joyful moment of his life because, as he cast his 
eyes down, there, almost at his feet under some 
broad-spreading rhubarb leaves, were his mother 
and the baby—alive. 

The woman started up as he sank beside her 
on his knees. “Go back, go back, Warren!” 
she said in a strange whisper ; “don’t come here 
—they will see you!”” She took her hand from 





where she had it clasped tightly over the baby’s 
mouth, but clapped it back again as the little one 
uttered a ery. 
“No, they’ve gone,” 
“Don’t smother Milly.” 
She sat on the ground looking at him in a 


whispered the boy. 
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dazed way, the baby in her lap, her hand still 
stifling its cries. 

“They’ve gone,” he went on; “I saw them. 
I was in the lake. We can go somewhere and 
be safe.” 

She was still looking at him. Then suddenly 
she said, still whispering: “Come, we must get 
to the corn-field. _Wecan hide there. They’ll 
come back. Help me a little—I think I hurt 
my ankle—I fell going down the cellar stairs. 
What — what’s the matter with my arm?” 

Her left arm was hanging helpless by her side. 
Warren felt of it. “It’s broken, isn’t it?’’ he 
said, simply. 

“No matter—we must get to the corn-field. 
I saw them coming and ran down cellar with 
Milly. 1 fell on the stairs. Then I heard them 
breaking open the cellar door and I came up the 
outside stairs and got here. They wereall inside 
and didn’t see me. I must have hurt my arm, 
too, when I fell. 1 can’t walk,” she added, 
sinking back on the ground, “but I can craw] as 
far as the corn. Hurry, Warren—they’!I surely 
come again!’ 

He took the baby, and, half-supporting his 
mother, they made their way slowly and pain- 
fully to the sheltering corn. The little one, 
though half-dead with the way its mother had 
held it to still its cries, kept up a vigorous protest. 

Once hidden among the corn the woman 
became more composed and took the baby, and 
tried to comfort it as best she could with one arm 
helpless. Even now she scarcely felt the pain of 
her wounds. The baby, who was about a year 
and a half old, soon regained its spirits and tried 
to toddle about on the ground and examine its 
strange surroundings among the towering corn- 
stalks; but the mother never relaxed her hold on 


the little one’s dress. 
Warren, despite his 
mother’s objections, made 
his way to the top of a 
knoll on the other side of 
the field, but brought 
back the report that the 
five houses before visible 
were all marked by a column of smoke, and that 
he saw no sign of life anywhere. As for the 
houses down Butternut Valley, they had no 
doubt shared the fate of the others, as the Indians 
had made off .in that direction. 

Warren and his mother talked it over and 
decided that Mr. Heath was probably safe at 
New Ulm, as he had not expected to start for 
home till late in the afternoon. He would 
surely come later with help. Even if he did not 
come till morning, they would be pretty safe 
there in the corn. The greatest problem seemed 
to be food for the baby, which had been weaned, 
yet could not be kept alive on the solid food that 
the boy and his mother might subsist on. 

Just as it was growing dark Warren crept out 
to the house and succeeded in fishing up from 
the cellar some salt pork, half cooked by the fire ; 
he also threw some ears of corn into the hot 
ashes of the straw-stable, and allowed them to 
roast. These would sustain himself and his 
mother, but they would not do for little Milly. 

“Surely they’ll come in the morning, if they 
don’t get here to-night,”’ said Mrs. Heath; “they 
or the soldiers from Fort Ridgley.” 

The woman could not know that New Ulm, 
where her husband was, was besieged on all 
sides by the savages, and that the little handful 
of soldiers at the fort had all they could do to 
defend themselves. 

The night was warm, and, except for the 
dread of the Indians and the pain from her 
wounds now felt by Mrs. Heath, it was not 
passed unpleasantly among the rustling corn. 
Warren had pulled enough long pigeon-grass to 
make a comfortable bed. He had covered his 
mother and the baby with it, and stood guard 
over them during the early part of the night; but 
later they all slept till dawn. 

Even the baby had slept pretty well, though 
plainly in want of food. But morning brought 
no food for her. She rejected the scorched corn 
and the half-burned meat, though the other two 
found it acceptable. The sleep had helped the 
woman’s spirits, and she was even more hopeful 
than on the night before. And she needed all 
her hopefulness, for the day passed without 
sight of human being except for a band of 
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Indians galloping by a half mile to the north. 
But the baby was in a sad way. She had at 
last sucked eagerly at the strips of fat pork, but 
it had disagreed with her, and as night 
approached she grew hot and feverish. When 
the sun, big and red, went down upon them for 
the second time there among the corn, the 
woman said : 

“Warren, there is no help coming to-night. 
Perhaps everybody is killed, and there is no one 
to come. Perhaps your father is killed,’ and 
she choked back a sob. “You and I, Warren, 
could live here for a long while, maybe, but 
Milly is sick and starving. I want you to take 
her in your arms like the big, strong boy you 
are, and carry her to New Ulm. Never mind 
about me. I will stay here until they come, 
or — You must go now, to-night, while it is 
dark, and you_will be less apt to be seen by the 
Indians. Don’t think about me—save yourself 
and Milly. God, I am sure, will take care of 
you—and perhaps of me.”’ 

The boy sat on the ground silently looking at 
her for a long time; then he rose, and without a 
word began to prepare for the journey. 

The stars were shining brightly, and there 
was a faint glow in the east, as of moonrise, 
when Warren, the baby in his arms, crept down 
the rough road to the Minnesota River. He 
was already three miles on his way, having 
come down Butternut Valley to reach the main 
travelled road which ran along by the river to | 
New Ulm. The houses on the way he had! 
found to be blackened heaps, and he had seen 
no sign of life. 

The baby at first had cried and moaned, but 
now had sunk into a nervous sleep, from which 
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she started every few moments with a little 
plaintive ery. As he came down to the main 
road, which here ran close to the river, he caught 
the first glimpse of the moon over the bluffs. It 
was a welcome sight to Warren, since to carry 
the baby gently over the rough roads he needed 
all the light possible. 

He had gone a little way up the main road 
when, coming around a turn, he heard a splash 
in the river to the right. He crept behind some 
sumaes and knelt down. Trees shut off most of 
his view of the river, but he could see the nearer 
shore. The splashing in the water continued, 
and he was soon certain that some one was 
fording the shallow stream. His first thought 
was of soldiers from Fort Ridgley. He strained 
eyes and ears, but his hopes fled as a dozen horse- 
men scrambled up the bank to the road ahead of 
him, and he made out by their blankets and 
head-dress that they were Indians. They paused 
in the road. At that instant the baby again 
nestled about and cried out plaintively. 

“Hush, Milly, hush!” he whispered, rocking 
her in his arms softly. She struggled and cried 
louder. He cast a glance ahead and saw that 
the Indians were in a listening attitude. The 
baby started to cry again, when, in a sudden 
impulse of terror, he turned and ran back along 
the road as fast as he could, past where he had 
joined it and on down the river till he sank in 
the shadow of some bushes, exhausted. 

The flight seemed to have quite tired out the 
baby, also, and she only moved her arms weakly 
and drew her breath in quick gasps. Warren 
listened, but heard no pursuers, so he concluded 
that the Indians had not made out what the 
noise was ; but he instantly decided that the idea 
of his going to New Ulm must be abandoned. 
In the other direction lay Mankato, a dozen 
miles or a little more away. 

His father was at New Ulm, but after all, the 
important thing was to reach people who had 
food for the baby. Indians might be lurking 
between him and Mankato, but he knew posi- 
tively that they were in the other direction. It 
could not be much, if any, past eleven o’clock, 
and he would hurry to Mankato. 





Two hours later Warren was still tramping 
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on. The moon was now high, and there was 
no difficulty in following the road, which was 
fairly good. He had seen or heard nothing of 
Indians. . He had passed two or three blackened 
piles where houses had evidently stood, but 
mostly the road lay close to the river, where the 
land had not invited settlement. 

The baby seemed to be growing weaker, and 
her cries feebler and more plaintive. Much of 
the time she lay in a sort of stupor. Little as 
she had always seemed to him,—and she was 
small for her age,—she was proving a heavy 
burden for so long a walk, and his arms ached. 
But he forgot it all when she opened her eyes, 
clutched wildly at the vacant air, and began to 
ery with her old strength. 

He spoke to her soothingly, and changed her 
position. She only screamed the louder; then 
she stopped, her whole frame relaxed and he: 
breath came in choking little sobs. Warren 
stopped and looked at her; then suddenly he 
was struck with a greater terror than when he 
had seen the Indians. 

“She’s dying! She’s dying!” he cried. 
“Milly, Milly! Oh, I must get somewhere, and 
find somebody !”’ and he started on a run down 
the road. 

The next moment he stumbled and fell head- 
long. Instinctively he held the baby from him 
and saved her from harm, although he was 
bruised on the stones himself. As he jumped up 
and gathered her again in his arms, he saw a 
building at some little distance across a field. 
It took but a minute or two for him to reach 
it. It proved to be a small barn which had in 
some way escaped; the house near by was in 
ruins. He pushed open the door and entered. 
There seemed to be no life within. 

He laid the baby on a pile of hay in the 
corner. She was drawing her breath in 
short, quick little gasps. He explored the 
building for anything in the shape of food. 
There were harnesses and tools scattered 
about, showing that the owner had been 
driven away or killed by the Indians. 

Warren was turning back to where the 
baby lay, disappointed, but again ready to 
take up his burden and press on, when 
another idea struck him. He ran out and 
around the barn. He could see a fence 
farther up the hillside, and started for it. 
His heart leaped when he looked over it 
and saw cattle lying in a large yard. The 
gate stood open—they had evidently been 
browsing about the bluffs when the 
Indians came, and so escaped, returning 
home according to custom later. 

Warren closed the gate and approached 
them. They sprang up, four or five cows 
and some calves, and retreated. For ten 
minutes he tried to get up to the cows, 
but all to no purpose. Then he ran back 
to the barn. The baby was as he left her. 

He began rummaging about feverishly, 
and soon came upon a long picket rope. 
Back up the hill he went, making a slip- 
noose as he ran. He knew the hopeless- 
ness of trying to throw it over the head of 
any of the creatures, now thoroughly 
alarmed at the appearance of a stranger, so 
he spread the large loop on the ground 
near the fence, and stood off at the other end of 
the rope, at the same time starting the cattle 
along the fence. 

The first time he failed, but on the second 
trial he pulled up the rope sharply, and one of 
the cows was struggling at the other end witha 
forward foot caught in the noose. She backed 
into the fence corner, and he approached 
cautiously and slipped a noose made in the other 
end of the rope over her horns. Then he tied 
this to a post and ran back to the barn, too 
excited almost to know where he was. 

Yes, the baby was still breathing with the 
same little gasps. Could he find nothing in 
which to bring the milk? There must be 
something which would answer; but search as 
he might, he could not lay his hands on it. 

Seconds seemed to him precious. He seized 
the baby and ran with her, back up the hill. 
The next moment he was kneeling at the cow’s 
side. He propped the baby up on his knee with 
one arm, and directed a warm, white stream of 
the milk toward her face. 

His aim was poor enough. It went into her 
eyes, her nose, and anywhere except into her 
tiny mouth. But at last it did hit the mark. At 
first she sputtered and tried to turn her head; 
then she caught the taste, and began to swallow 
the welcome fluid eagerly. She drank all she 
needed for an excellent meal. Fifteen minutes 
later he was trudging down the road, the bab) 
sleeping peacefully in his arms. 

It was broad daylight, though not yet sunrise. 
when Warren came up to a dozen white mel, 
mounted and armed, serving as a guard out: ide 
of Mankato, and told his story to them. One 0! 
them dismounted and helped him up, the baby 
still in his arms, and still sleeping peacefully, «= 
she had done every moment since the stop at the 
barn. Then with another guard they galloped 
away to the village. Here, despite the term’ 
which the dreadful massacre had wrought, the:e 
was no lack of kind hands to care for the baby. 

With the little one safe Warren had only one 
idea—to return and rescue his mother. The 
situation of the town, however, was so desperate 
that it was late afternoon before those 1 
authority would detail men to make the attempt. 
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Then a band of twenty, well mounted, started, 
with Warren as guide. 

The sun, again big and red, was almost setting 
when they sighted the place. Another little 
group of horsemen were turning away from the 
ruins of the house. As Warren came nearer he 
recognized one of them as his father. The next 
moment the man started to clasp the boy in his 
arms, but Warren drew back and pointed to the 
corn-field, saying, “Over there—she’s there— 
come on!” and he led the way. 

And there on the ground they found the 
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mother, still alive, although too weak to speak 
above a whisper. But the food which they had 
brought revived her, although perhaps no more 
than the sight of her husband and son, and the 
news that her baby was safe; so she stood the 
painful journey to Mankato, with strength 
enough left to press little Milly to her bosom 
with her one sound arm when she came ; although 
the next moment the arm was about the neck 
of the boy who had so nobly carried the baby 
through such dangers. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 




















We used Green- 
leaf’s Arithmetic 
then ; and the State 
of Connecticut 
rule in partial 
payments was a 
veritable grief in 
mathematics — the 
schoolboy’s woe! 
It was a little harder than the State 
of Vermont rule, which was, in turn, 
a little worse than the United States 
Court rule; and even the last was 
well-nigh certain to get an ordinary boy into 
trouble. 

Of course, there are always some studious 
prodigies of boys and girls who never have any 
difficulty with anything in the shape of a lesson, 
but my seat-mate, Ben Burns, and myself were 
not of these, and on a certain evening Ben was 
obliged to remain after school on account of that 
terrible State of Connecticut rule. We were 
fourteen years old then. ° 

Our master, Mr. French, was not a lenient 
teacher. He had bidden us learn that rule by 
heart before school was dismissed that afternoon, 
under penalty of staying with him after school 
till we should have learned it. 

Four o’clock came and Ben could not repeat it, 
either by heart—his heart was not in it—or yet 
in substance, for Ben did not understand the 
rule. It was just so many hard, intricate words 
tohim. He was literally befogged in it. So he 
was obliged to sit there after the others went 
away. 

When I speak of Ben being obliged to sit there 
I mean’ both of us, although, of course, I could 
repeat the rule. But Ben was my seat-mate and 
I liked him very much, especially that night. 
Mr. French did not object to my staying ; in fact, 
I do not think that he would have permitted me 
to leave Ben! 

We both sat on the recitation seat, book in 
hand, with the teacher facing us at his desk, and 
mouthed and mumbled over the hard words of 
that long rule until we could repeat them. 

“You can go now,”’ said the master, severely ; 
and we left hastily, running to reach home 
before the tidings of our disgrace should become 
known. 

“If only Sis will hold her tongue!” Ben 
exclaimed, as we ran on. “Father won’t care, 
but mother will be angry if she finds it out!” 
Sis was Ben’s older sister. 

By this time twilight had fallen, for the after- 
noons of February are short in northern New 
England. It was half a mile to my home and 
three-quarters of a mile to Ben’s, along a not 
well-trodden country road, over a hill, past a 
wood-lot and a farmhouse, and then part way 
up another hill. Two feet of snow in the fields 
were covered by a “crust,” which was not quite 
hard enough to bear a boy, but which would 
bear a dog. 

We had heard a hound at a distance that 
afternoon, and as we were hastening up the first 
hill we saw Ben’s dog, Sport, coming from home 
to meet him. . Sometimes Sport came to the 
schoolhouse, and he would have come every day 
if Ben had not frequently driven him home. He 
was a mongrel, white and yellow, but very 
active, and a keen runner. On he came to meet 
us, but stopped a few rods away, to see what 
mood Ben was in, wagging a propitiatory tail. 

“Ah-h-h, old fellow,” we called to him, for it 
Was good to have one friend who did not care 
for our disgrace by the Connecticut rule. With 
the first kind word Sport flew to greet Ben, 
Jumped up to him, barked, then turned and 
coursed joyously up the hill toward home. How 
little it takes to make a dog happy ! 

We followed more slowly, for the hill was 
Steep here and the track not fully broken, when 
suddenly, from just over the top of the hill, we 
heard Sport bark, in quick, eager yelps. 

“He’s after something!” 1 said. 

“Squirrel, I guess,” replied Ben. “There’s a 
red one in that pine tree up there every day.” 

It was but a few steps to the top of the hill. 
We ran forward, and from there, looking down 
across the open pasture on the left of the road, 
Wwe saw Sport running at great speed on the snow 
crust; and a few leaps in front of him was 
another animal that looked as large as the dog. 

A fox!” cried Ben. 

‘It looks too big and black!” I exclaimed. 
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When Sport Caught the Silver-Gray. 









“That’s because it’s almost dark,’’ said Ben, 
dashing forward. 

We climbed the roadside hedge and ran down 
the hill, hearing Sport’s yelps sounding more 
eager every moment. Suddenly they stopped, 
and we heard two or three sharper yelps, followed 
by a worrying noise. 

“Caught him!’’ shouted Ben. “Sport’s caught 
him!” and on we ran through the breaking 
snow crust, sinking into the snow to our knees 
in places, until, turning the base of a knoll, we 
came to the scene of combat, close beside a great 
pine stump. Sport was already the victor, and 
was savagely shaking and biting some creature 
which still snarled, feebly resisting; but a few 
more shakes reduced it to quiet. 

We drew near, open-eyed, and found it wasa 
fox, as Ben had said. Outstretched on the snow 
lay the big “brush,” as large as a great coat- 
sleeve. But it was a very large fox, and as I 
had asserted, it looked black instead of red ; even 
in the dusk we could see that it was not a red 
fox. Sport let go his hold and looked proudly at 
Ben, wagging his tail. The fox lay breathless 
and still, but Ben, to make sure that it was dead, 
took a long, heavy stick that happened to have 
been left leaning against the stump, and struck 
it hard on the head. 

With its thick hair and remarkably large, 
bushy tail, a running fox seems much larger 
than it really is. A red fox weighing fourteen 
pounds is of fair size, but this fox was much 


larger, and although we did not weigh it, I feel | 


sure that it was heavier by a 
third than a common fox. We 
took turns in carrying it to 
Ben’s house, and I recollect 
distinctly that it was as heavy 
as I could comfortably take up 
and hold over my arm. The 
“brush,” too, was 
not only thicker, 
but longer than the 
tails of red foxes. 

Ben and I had no 
idea, at first, that it 
was more valuable 
than any other fox ; 
we merely said to 
each other that it 
was the biggest fox 
that we had ever 
seen, and praised 
Sport for killing 
it. The skin would 
be worth a dollar and fifty cents or possibly two 
dollars; and Ben said that if we obtained two 
dollars for it, I should have fifty cents; he 
thought that as his dog killed the fox, a quarter 
of the price was as much as I was entitled to, in 
equity, and that seemed fair to me. 

Ben’s father and his older brother, Leonard, 
were in the yard with a load of wood when we 
reached the house. They looked at the fox, but 
said little beyond asking where and how we 
obtained it. I then went home. Supper was 
waiting; but by telling the story of the chase 
and capture of the fox in an animated manner, I 
somewhat diverted the ridicule which bade fair 
to fall on me for having to remain after school. 

On callipg for Ben the next morning when I 
went to school, I found several of the neighbors 
there, and all were examining and talking about 
that fox-skin, which Ben, assisted by his father 
and Leonard, had removed as nearly whole as 
possible, and stretched on a board prepared for 
the purpose. They had hung it up outside the 
house door, and as the morning sun fell on it 
there, it was, indeed, the handsomest peltry I 
have ever seen. 

In certain lights it seemed quite black, for all 
the hairs were black-tipped; but on parting 
them with one’s hand, the inner fur was seen to 
be a rich silvery gray. This inner mat of fine 
fur, too, was very dense. The “brush,” more 
over, was a marvel of thick fur and long, lustrous 
hairs. 

Ben turned to me in great excitement. “It’s 
a silver-gray, worth thirty dollars!”” he whis- 
pered. “They think that a hound was chasing 
him and had tired him, but nobody knows whose 
hound it was. At any rate, Sport caught him, 
so he’s ours!” 

We went to school, but it was fortunate that 
we had no more Connecticut rules to commit 
that day, for we thought of little save the fox. 





‘SPORT'S YELPS SOUNDING MORE EAGER EVERY MOMENT.”’ 





COMPANION. 


At noon we both ran to Ben’s house to see 
whether anything new had occurred. Nearly 
every boy at the schoolhouse went with us. The 
fame of it had already gone abroad, and we found 
that a storekeeper from Brant’s Mills, who 
bought fur, had come to see the skin. He was 
looking at it and talking about it with Ben’s 
father. 

“It’s a good silver-gray fox,” he said. “I will 
give you thirty-five dollars for it.” 

But Leonard said no; he thought it might be 
worth more, although thirty-five dollars appeared 
to everybody to be a fabulous price for a fox- 
skin. Still, this was a wonderful fox; and 


Leonard declared that we had better wait till | 


more could be learned concerning its value. 

For thirty years or more no one had captured 
a black, or silver-gray, fox in that country. In 
British America, around Hudson Bay, on the 
Labrador peninsula and in Alaska, the black fox 
is not unfrequently taken in traps by Indian and 
other hunters, but it is rarely heard of as far 
south as the United States. 

Among naturalists it is a still debated question 
whether the black fox is a distinct species of the 
genus, or whether it is a natural freak of the 
red fox, as is the albino among deer, rats and 
other animals. But of these disputed questions 
Ben and I knew nothing then, and our parents 
and neighbors were no better informed. We 
believed it to be a distinct species of fox, and 
some of our subsequent plans were based on our 
belief. 

For a week or two the marvellous fox-skin 
continued to attract visitors. ‘Then a dealer from 
a village twelve miles distant drove over and 
offered fifty dollars for it—an offer which rendered 
Leonard and Ben the more resolute to keep the 
skin for a time. 

One of the odd consequences of the capture of 
this fox was that many men and boys began to 
see, or think that they saw, silver-gray foxes— 
usually at evening dusk or very early in the 
morning. Red foxes were numerous, and no 
doubt the most of these reported silver-grays 
were imaginary. More than a dozen young 
fellows began trapping foxes, or hunting them 
with hounds. Many red foxes were captured, 
but no silver-grays. 

We heard, also, astonishing stories of the prices 
sometimes received for very fine black fox pelts 
in London. One particularly magnificent one 
was said to have been sold to a French nobleman 
for one hundred and seventy pounds sterling, 
about eight hundred and fifty dollars; we heard, 
too, that black fox-skins had often been sold in 


New York City for a hundred and fifty dollars. 

After a time Leonard and Ben wrote to their 
older brother, Albert Burns, who lived in Boston, 
asking him to ascertain what a very fine black 
fox-skin was worth, and his letter replied that 
the skin had better be sent to that city for 
examination, when the proper price could be 
rated. Accordingly it was sent to Albert Burns 
by express, and as a result the city buyers offered 
one hundred dollars, for which price the skin 
was sold. 

So many older members of the Burns family 
now laid claims to shares in the money that Ben 
and myself, along with Sport, were largely 
ignored. Rather grudgingly I was given five 
dollars. Ben was obliged to take for his share a 
suit of clothes and a pair of boots; and as for 
poor Sport, who actually caught the fox, I could 
never learn that he received so much as an extra 
morsel of beef for his dinner. Ben’s older 
relatives divided over eighty dollars between 
themselves, and afterward complained of our 
wasting our time hunting foxes, when we ought 
to be working up wood-piles! 

However, I was glad enough to get the five 
dollars, for I had done but little to catch the fox ; 
and contrary to the advice of my folks, as 1 am 
sorry to confess, I spent three dollars and fifty 
cents of it for a small, cheap gun, and after the 
winter school closed began stalking foxes in the 
early hours of morning. 

There is sport of a quiet sort in stalking foxes. 
A fox has the keenest of noses, but his sharpness 
of sight is not unusual. If a hunter stands 
quite still, even by daylight, a fox will often 
approach near him from the windward side. I 
then possessed neither trap nor hound. So my 
method was to load my little gun with ten 
buckshot and as much powder as the gun could 
bear without kicking me prostrate, and then go 
out before light in the morning. Foxes often 
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prowl about farmhouses at dawn in the winter 
and early spring. 
If snow is falling, so much the better stalking, 
for the hunter, standing still, soon comes to 
resemble a snowy tree-stump. Usually, too, 
when snow or light rain is falling, there is a 
| Steady air current from some one quarter. The 
| hunter has then to keep watch to windward only. 
| It would be wasted time to look to leeward, for 
| from that quarter the fox will have scented the 
| hunter long before he can be seen. But from 
| windward, a fox will often trot up unsuspectingly 
to within fifty feet of the stalker, and may easily 
be shot. 

On those early mornings I often heard as many 
|as five foxes barking in different directions at 
once. I actually shot three and fired at five or 
six. Ben also shot one; but he did not like to 
leave his warm bed so early in the morning. 

Our victims were all red foxes, but we believed 
that there were other silver-grays about, and 
frequently fancied that we caught glimpses of 
them. It was our notion that they were more 
cunning than the red foxes. In all these early 
morning excursions our hope was to shoot a 
| Silver-gray. A hundred dollars for a fox-skin is 
a great event in the life of a country boy. 

It was at about this time that we conceived 
what appeared to us as a grand enterprise—one 
which seemed to contain a fortune, in prospect. 
I cannot say that the project was exactly original, 
either with Ben or with me. Another boy in 
the school district, named Willis Murch, had 
trapped a vixen fox and kept her in captivity. 
In April that spring she gave birth to six young 
foxes, which Willis meant to keep till fall, when, 
as he anticipated, their six skins would bring 
him nine dollars. 

From this it was an easy deduction for us that 
if only those fox pups were silver-grays, they 
would fetch six hundred dollars by fall! This 
was such a startling sum, and so suggestive of 
vast future profit, that we talked of little else for 
several days; and soon the desire to make our 
fortunes in raising silver-grays led us to plana 
fox-yard. 

The difficulty of procuring a male and female 
of the silver-gray variety to begin with did not 
at first trouble us greatly—we were sanguine 
that we should be able to catch them somehow, 
especially as Ben’s grandfather, an aged, garru- 
lous man, who professed to have seen silver- 
grays, asserted that foxes could be captured 
unhurt in “springes,’”’ or nets, like pigeon-nets. 

For a time we thought more of building the 
yard than of catching our stock foxes. We were 













told that a board fence, smooth on the inside and 
eight feet in height, would hold a fox; and this, 
I believe, has been found true by experiments. 
A fox can climb no better than a dog, and cannot 
leap as high. 

Hours and days of thought went into that 
plan, and Ben's older brother Leonard became a 
partner with us. First we had to procure our 
lumber for the fence. To construct three hundred 
and fifty feet of such fence would require three 
thousand feet of boards. The posts we cut ina 
cedar swamp on the Burns farm; but to obtain 
the boards we bargained for a quantity of peeled 
hemlock logs, which we paid for by cutting ten 
cords of wood. We hauled the logs from the 
woods to a pond and then rafted them down 
the pond in May to a sawmill at the foot of it. 
The bill for sawing the boards was nine dollars, 
and this we managed to pay from the sale of 
maple molasses and sugar. 

Leonard drew the boards home with his father’s 
oxen; and on wet days during the season, when 
farm work was not pressing, we built the yard, 
which, considered as a boys’ effort, was a fairlv 
good job of rude carpentry. The site selected 
was in Mr. Burns’s sheep - pasture, on high 
ground, at a place where several sugar maples 
and a red-oak tree stood near a spring of water. 
There were also numerous large stones within 
the enclosed space. An old house door, provided 
with a-lock, was set in the fence, as a means of 
entrance and egress. 

All this had to be done at odd moments, when 
we could get off from regular work; for truth 
to say, our elders and betters did not wholly 
approve of the project. As yet we had procured 
no foxes, and had provided no food supply for 
them; but on the night after the yard was com- 
pleted—the night of the seventeenth of September 
—a curious thing occurred. 

CHARLES ADAMS. 




















Current Topics. 


Some temptations come to the industrious, 
but all temptations come to the idle. 

“We can be patriots without being dem- 
agogues,”’ said an eminent Brahmin in a public 
address in Bengal. Wise words from the East, 
worthy to be written over the.entrance to every 
American hall of legislation. 

A correspondent of the Troy “ Times” 
deseribes a millionaire as “the richest drunkard’ 
ever placed in Bellevue Hospital for treatment, 
but adds that many wealthy men have been 
brought there as victims of appetite. Alcohol is 
no respecter of persons; neither is the hospital 
management. The ravings of delirium tremens 
heard in the rich man’s cell are undistinguishable 
from those of the pauper. 

A member of a Canadian school misap- 
propriated a bottle of ink. The city clerk of the 
municipality where the wrong-doing occurred 
lately received five cents from Chicago in pay- 
ment for the property thus converted to the 
pupil’s use. Repentance and restoration may 
find a full illustration, even though the value 
represented is only a trifle. There is no moral 
law which declares that sins against honesty do 
not count unless the sum involved is over one 
dollar. The stealing of a penny disturbs the 
ethical equilibrium as surely as thestealing that 
opens prison doors to the reckless thief. 

It brings an incongruous yet pleasing 
sense of nearness to be made conscious of social 
forms and amenities that are considered rela- 
tively modern, but which were common among 
people who had become civilized long anterior to 
the emergence of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
from barbarism. Among the papyri discovered 
at Oxyrhyneus, and recently published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, is a letter from an 
Egyptian to his wife, or to some woman relative, 
the tone of which is unmistakably modern: 
“Greeting, my dear Serenia, from Petorisis. Be 
sure, dear, to come up on the 20th for the birth- 
day festival, and let me know whether you are 
coming by boat or donkey, in order that we may 
send for you accordingly. Be sure not to forget. 
I pray for your continued health.” 

MacDonagh’'s ‘Irish Life and Char- 
acter’’ relates an anecdote illustrating Mr. 
Parnell’s lack of humor. The first meeting of 
the Irish Land League was presided over by a 
Mr. Kettle, and it fell to Mr. Parnell to move 
a vote of thanks to the chair. “I need hardly 
observe, gentlemen,” said he, “that in Ireland 
the name of Kettle isa household word.” He 
was quite unaware of the pun, but his hearers 
did not find it easy to keep their faces straight. 
Still more trying was the scene in a Western 
town when the body of a Union soldier named 
Hogg was brought home to be honored with a 
public funeral. ‘The clergyman, who pronounced 
an extemporaneous eulogy, produced a sensation 
by saying, “This country must be saved, even if 
it shall cost the life of many a Hogg!’’ 

United States troops, on their way to 
Manila, were hospitably entertained at Malta. 
The kindness of the people of the island to 
strangers is not with them a new virtue. Many 
centuries ago soldiers of a great power, guarding 
eminent prisoners, had reason to be grateful for 
the hospitality there shown. ‘The earlier visit 
was the sequence of a shipwreck, and the island- 
ers, we are told, “kindled a fire’ and received 
those escaped from the sea with all humaneness. 
The two receptions, that of the first century 
given to Paul and his companions, and the recent 
manifestation of friendliness to Americans, are 
associated with momentous periods of history. 
Lying between the two events are doings and 
undoings without number, but the Malta of old 
and the Malta of to-day are one in readiness to 
welcome and to help. The light of that cheering 
fire has shone through the centuries, and the 
recent hospitable greeting will not be forgotten. 

A new product, known as “devitrified 
glass,’’—broken glass brought toa desired molec- 
ular condition by a special process of heating,— 
has made its appearance in France, according to 
the report of the United States consul at Lyons. 
lt possesses all the properties of glass except its 
transparency, and it ean be made to assume any 
form, from paving-blocks to the most artistic 
designs, and to resemble any variety of stone 
used as constructive material. In the form of 
variegated blocks, it has been tried in paving 
one of the main thoroughfares of Lyons. The 
test has been satisfactory. The glass is more 
durable than stone, is as cheap, and is less liable 
to gather and retain dirt. Architects are already 
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suggesting its use as material for house-building, 
and thus the ancient saw which inculcates the 
injudiciousness of stone-throwing by people who 
live in glass houses may, ere long, find a basis in 
substantial fact, in place of what has heretofore 


| been a purely rhetorical admonition. 


————__ +o» —-—____— 


FORBEARANCE. 
Reproach not, though in jest, a friend 
For those defects he cannot mend. 
Dean Swift. 


~ 
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Protection from Lightning. 


HE means universally employed to protect 
the machinery of electric and power plants 
give assurance of the effectiveness of 

Franklin’s lightning-rod. An easy or short 
path to the earth is provided for the electric 
discharges that come in on the lines during a 
thunder-storm. ‘Telegraph, telephone and cable 
circuits have their lightning conductors for pro- 
tecting the delicate apparatus used in connection 
with them. Every electric car carries with it a 
“lightning arrester,’””—another name for a short 
eut to ground. 

Without such protection costly dynamos would 
be ruined during thunder-storms. The high 
pressure lightning discharge would pierce their 
insulation and lead to inevitable destruction. 
Very severe loss has often been caused by neglect 
to provide the simple safeguard of an arrester. 
In one instance eight electric cars had their motors 
burned out by a single flash during a storm. 

A lightning-rod on a house or other building, 
if put up in a proper way, protects from danger, 
as do the arresters mentioned above. Projecting 
parts, such as chimneys or gable ends, should 
have iron rods projecting above them two or 
three feet, with rods or strips of iron or copper 
extending from them to the ground. 

The ground connection is especially important. 
The lower end of the rod or strip may be buried 
in a trench so deep as to reach earth that is 
always moist. The trench may be partly filled 
around the rod with gas coke, iron scrap or metal 
cattings. The ground end may also be connected 
with the metal pipes of a water supply. 

Some buildings contain in their roofs so much 
metal that is well connected to the ground by 
pipes, that rods on the chimneys and leading to 
the roof are sufficient. A rod with a poor earth 
connection may be more a source of danger than 
a protection. The damage occurring as a.result 
of bad work has with some people undeservedly 
discredited the rod itself. ‘ 

In an unprotected building, to sit under 
lighting fixtures, or near walls with gilt frame 
pictures, or near chimneys, fireplaces or stoves, 
is dangerous during thunder-storms. 


—_—_~s0e—__— 


German Agrarians. 


BOUT six years ago a German landholder 
issued an appeal to the farming class in 
that country to save itself from impending 

ruin by forming a political party. Several thou- 
sands of the large landowners and cotintry squires 
responded to the call, and the Agrarian League 
was organized. 

The farmers of East Prussia had many griev- 
ances, such as low prices for their crops, high 
taxes on their land, and competing supplies of 
food from America, Russia and Hungary. The 
times had been bad. Many landowners were 
heavily in debt. By acting together and carry- 
ing the middle-class farmers with them, they 
hoped by legislation to effect changes that would 
favor their material interests. 

The leaders of the movement were the descend- 
ants of petty nobles of the well-born Junker 
class, who had once been the real rulers of 
Prussia. Inheriting old-time ideas of privilege, 
it was natural for them to take the view that the 
government should confer upon them special 
benefits at the expense of the working and 
mercantile classes. 

The largest landowners retained control of the 
Agrarian League, but were wise enough to 
popularize the movement. They opened the 
door for the poorest peasant proprietors and 
cottagers to enter the League by the payment 
of a small fee. Over two hundred thousand 
farmers are now connected with the League. 
They have fallen in behind the big country 
squires, especially in East Prussia and South 
Germany. 

At the outset the League conducted an agita- 
tion against the commercial treaties by which a 
market for Russian grain was opened in Ger- 
many. Subsequently it strove to prevent the 
entry of American food supplies, especially pork. 
It has aimed to reduce foreign competition, and 
to control the market prices of farm products 
and agricultural labor in Germany. 

In the German Reichstag or Parliament the 
Agrarians have been able to command about one 
hundred votes, or about one-quarter of the 
membership. Their. Deputies belong to the 
Conservative, Centralist, Imperial, Liberal and 
other groups, but stand together on all questions 
relating to farmers’ interests. 

The Agrarians have been described as the 
bitter foes of America. They are not more 
hostile to America than to Russia and Hungary, 
which are also competing with them for the 
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control of the home market. They are the 
enemies of cheap food, and wish to tax it heavily 
when it comes from any foreign country. Unless 
all signs fail, they are losing influence. The. 
small farmers are beginning to see that the large 
landholders are using them, not in the general 
interests of agriculture, but to accomplish their 
own selfish purposes. 
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TIME PASSES. 


Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 
do our minutes hasten to their end. 
William Shakespeare. 
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Rising Wages. 


HE first quarter of 1899 has been marked by 
a considerable increase of wages in some of 
the most important American industries. 
At a moderate estimate, there must be three 
hundred thousand wage-earners who were earn- 
ing more wages at the beginning of April than 
they were receiving at the beginning of January. 

The advance has been most general in the 
cotton-mills. The Fall River manufacturers set 
the example, and were followed by those of one 
city after. another, until the number of New 
England cotton operatives whose wages were 
advanced was from seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand. 

Higher prices and an active demand for iron 
and ~teel products have made possible a general 
increase of wages among iron- and steel-workers. 
Among the coal-miners of West Virginia, Ala- 
bama and some other states; among the copper- 
miners in Michigan ; among the tin-plate workers, 
and in other industries, the daily papers have 
recorded numerous advances of pay. 

Rising wages are a good barometer of business 
prosperity. They not only indicate prosperity, 
but they help to make it by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of large numbers of people. In 
Fall River, for example, the addition of more 
than twenty thousand dollars to the weekly 
pay-roll involves a considerable stimulus to local 
trade in all departments, and that is felt, in turn, 
by wholesalers and manufacturers. The same 
thing holds good in other communities. As the 
great majority of adult Americans are wage- 
earners in one capacity or another, conditions 
which make better wages possible are an oecasion 
for national congratulation. 


+ 





Our Nearest Planet Neighbor. 


HE little planet discovered last August by 
Witt of Berlin has at last been duly chris- 
tened by the name of Eros, the mischievous 

boy of Venus-Aphrodite. It has also received 
the number 433 in the list of asteroids; rather 
against the will of the discoverer, who contends 
that because Eros comes so much nearer to the 
earth than any other planet, it cannot fairly -be 
counted in the asteroidal family. 

It was, of course, expected that some of the 
hundreds of photographic plates made in pre- 
vious years would show impressions of the 
planet, but for a long time every search failed. 
At last, however, late in December, Mrs. Flem- 
ing of, the Harvard College Observatory, guided 
by the calculations of Doctor Chandler, detected a 
faint image of it upon one or two plates made at 
Cambridge in 1896. 

By the help of these Doctor Chandler was able, 
in turn, to make his computation so much more 
accurate that traces of the planet were immedi- 
ately found on a considerable number of other 
plates made both at Cambridge and Arequipa, in 
1894 as well as 1896. From these photographic 
observations, combined with the observations 
made since the discovery, the orbit of the planet 
is now determined with an exactness which 
otherwise would have demanded years, and 
there will not be the slightest difficulty in finding 
it at its next approach in 1901. 

It is a beautiful instance of the manner in 
which the methods of the old and new astron- 
omy can be made to aid and supplement each 
other, and puts a tall feather in the cap of 
American astronomy. 





Frances Willard’s Statue. 


‘«C TATUARY HALL,” in the Capitol at 
Washington, will presently contain the 
bronze or marble likeness of a woman. 

To this great mausoleum of national worth and 

genius each State of the Union is entitled to 

contribute two figures of distinguished deceased 
citizens, and Illinois, having a vacancy to fill, 


appropriated last March the sum of nine thou- | 


sand dollars to place in the Federal Capitol the 
statue of Frances Willard. 

New York, the birth-state of Miss Willard, has 
carved a likeness of her head, in medallion, on 
the grand staircase of the Capitol at Albany, and 
it is not hard to understand the sentiment of the 
state she honored with her residenee, when it 
fills its only niche in the national hall of heroes 
with her sculptured effigy. 

Her entrance into this noble room and com- 
pany, as the first woman form ever admitted 
there, betokens both the lasting esteem of her 
country for her character and usefulness, and 
the mastery of her influential life, with her own 
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sex and in the minds of men. 
still leads.” 

The bill passed and signed for placing the 
statue of this remarkable woman among the 
memorials of our nation’s great men names her 
as “Iliinois’ illustrious deceased citizen, the 
uncrowned queen of purity and temperance.” 
The following sentence is from the same docu- 
ment, and emphasizes the reasons why her image 
deserves to be cherished by the individual and by 
the nation : 

“Her life, like that of her Redeemer, was 
devoted to the spiritual welfare of mankind, and 
the world at large has been materially benefited 
by her prayers and sacrifices.” 


“Miss Willard 


Number 135. 


NE human being’s consciousness of another, 
however brief, often makes some difference 
in a life. Mutual influence is a mental and 

moral fact. A lady gives a pleasant example of 
this in the Universalist Leader. A housekeeper, 
after several complaints to her grocer because 
unsound fruit had been sent her, was one day 
offered a basket of peaches and a basket of gem 
melons, accompanied with this assurance: 

“You will not find a single damaged peach or 
melon in either of these packages. If you do I 
will gladly refund the money you pay for them.” 

She found every peach and melon perfect. The 
housekeeper reported this on her next visit to the 
dealer’s store, and asked why he was so positive 
in warranting his goods. “Why?” exclaimed the 
man. ‘Why, because I have found that the 
farmer who furnished those baskets never sends 
dishonest packages to market.” 

The farmer’s number, among the commission 
dealer’s consignments, was “135.” After that the 
lady always bought Number 135, and the contents 
of the baskets never failed in measure, condition 
or in quality. 

Admiration for the conscientious farmer grew 
upon the housekeeper, and literally made her 
more conscientious herself. She felt ashamed 
whenever she was tempted to slight or “scamp” 
her work. Number 135 seemed to be looking at her. 

One particular that deepened this impression 
was the non-appearance in market on Mondays 
of any baskets bearing the favorite mark. Farmer 
135 would not pack fruit on Sunday, the dealer 
said. The housekeeper felt her face flush when 
that was said. She had never been so serupulous. 

The summer and autumn passed, but the sermon 
of the faultless fruit continued to preach to its 
buyer when she could buy no more. Careless 
lapses of duty frequently brought up the thought, 
“Number 135 would not have done that.” She 
remembered and thanked the unknown man whose 
integrity had strengthened and helped her. His 
rectitude represented to her the presence of the 
sinless Teacher. 

The above instance is but one among thousands 
of the power of involuntary influence. -A gooil 
man’s hfe is one of the moral tonics of society. 
His silent example is in itself a blessing to the 
world. 
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Lincoln’s Magnetism. 


“ce E is the ablest diplomatist and the shrewd- 
H est politician I ever knew,” said the 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, on coming from 
an interview with President Lincolm. Mr. J. R. 
Gilmore, to whom the remark was made, reports 
in his “Personal Recollections” severa] remarks 
of Horace Greeley, which illustrate how much 
Mr. Lincoln’s diplomatic and political power was 
due to his wonderful personal magnetism. 

President Lincoln, having been often and 
severely arraigned in the Tribune for what Mr. 
Greeley considered his slowness in prosecuting 
the war, had said, “If he [Greeley} objects to my 
policy, I shall be glad to have him state to me his 
views, frankly and fully. I shall adopt his if I 
ean. If I cannot, I will at least tell him why. 
He and I should stand together.” 

“Tf I were to go,” said Greeley, when the words 
were repeated to him, “he would simply twist m« 
around his finger, as he always does.” 

“Lincoln’s smile would wilt me in half a 
minute,” he said on another oceasion, when agail 
urged to see the President and have a talk wit) 
him. “He is a wonderful man—wonderful! | 
never can harbor a thought against him, except 
when I keep away from him.” 

“Lincoln’s power was marvellous over thos: 
who came into close contact with him,” remarke« 
the great editor on a third occasion. He had 
suggested that a certain prominent statesman 
might be induced to stand as a candidate against 
the President and prevent his reélection. “Tl: 
would not be a candidate,” replied a friend. “He 
Shares in the opinion of those who believe that 
God’s hand is in the war, and that Lincoln is His 
selected leader. Nothing would induce him tv 
act against Lincoln.” 


———— © 





‘‘ Cultivate the Pause!’’ 
OME men have honor thrust upon them 





without deserving it. While speaking to 
crowd at a mass-meeting, Henry Cla) 
| started to quote a passage from Scott’s “Lay ol 
| the Last Minstrel,” and discovered to his const«' 
| nation that he could not recall the lines. Wit) 
his usual self-possession, he paused, passed lls 
| hand slowly over his eyes, and tried to remem)« 
the words. 
The audience, thinking the orator possessed |)) 
|} some thought too great for his utterance, We" 
| awed into silence. The lines were remembered, 
and Mr. Clay repeated with thrilling effect: 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my native land 
| The solemn pause, the forgetfulness which 
| caused it, and the oratorical effect, are an illus- 
| tration of the way a happy accident sometimes 
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uelps a man. A story, not unlike the one told 
above, was related by Doctor Guthrie to Newman 
Hall, who reports it in his autobiography. 

‘A clergyman, @ neighbor to Doctor Chalmers, 
once asked the eloquent preacher to be so good, 
if he ever purposed to honor him by visiting his 
-hurch, to inform him beforehand, that he might 
not feel disconcerted by seeing him enter. The 
warning was in course of time given, and the 
preacher prepared bis sermon with special care, 
and itted it to y. While delivering it 
the preacher’s memory failed, and not until a 
number of seconds had passed did he recover the 
threads of the sermon. Then he went on with 
unhesitating fervor. 

Not long afterward, meeting the clergyman in 
the street, Chalmers accosted him with, “Cultivate 
the pause, brother! Cultivate the pause!” 

Great was the preacher’s chagrin, thinking that 
Doctor Chalmers meant to ridicule him. 

Again they met, and again the same advice was 
siven. The preacher could bear it no longer, and 
pesought the doctor to spare his feelings, already 
too much wounded. The doctor then assured 
him that he meant praise and not censure. “I 
thought it a fine piece of oratory; and I again 
say, Cultivate the pause!” 
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CAT AND RABBIT. 


Many of the first settlers of Philadelphia were 
“cave-dwellers.” As there were no houses nor 
huts ready for the immigrants when they landed, 
they dug into the river-bank several feet, built 
walls of sod in front of the cave, and put on a 
roof of layers of limbs or split pieces of trees 
overlaid with sod or bark and river rushes. The 
chimney was built of stones and pebbles, mor- 
tared with clay and grass. Mr. Watson, in his 
“Annals of Philadelphia,” says that the original 
eave of the Coates family was preserved in the 
cellar of the family mansion, and remained till 
1830. 

When the settler had placed bis family and 
effects in the cave, he secured his warrant of 
survey, and then roamed about until he found a 
suitable locality for a log hut and a farm. Deborah 
Morris, a pious member of the Society of Friends, 
whose life extended from 1724 to 1817, tells in her 
will, bequeathing a “large silver salver” to her 
nephew, this story: 

It was given to my dear a by my motb- 
er’s aunt, Elizabeth Hard. She came from 
England with William Penn and other Friends. 
My grandfather and his wife came two years 
later and settled in the Py but when she 
heard her sister designed to hiladelphia they 
removed thither also, and just got settled in a 
cave on the bank of the river, when my dear aunt 
arrived. 

They dwelt together in the cave until they could 
build. All that came wanted a dwelling, and 
hastened to build one. Few of the settlers were 
of the laboring class, and although not used to 
work, men and women worked together. One 
settler’s wife carried the hod for him while he 
built his dwelling, and “Aunt Hard” helped her 
husband at one end of the saw, and fetched all 
the water to make the mortar for the chimney. 
We quote further from the “Annals.” 

At one time, being overwearied therewith, her 
husband desired her to forbear, saying, “Thou, 
my dear, had better think of dinner.” She 
walked away weeping, reflecting upon herself for 
coming here, not knowing where to get a dinner, 
for their provision was all spent, except a small 
quantity of biscuit and cheese, of which she had 
not informed her husband. 
_ She walked to her tent, a little too desponding 
in her mind, for which she felt herself closely 
reproved. She on her knees begged forgiveness 
and preservation. When she arose, her cat came 
into the tent with a large rabbit it had caught. 
She received it thankfully, and dressed it as an 
English hare. When her husband came in to 
dinner, being informed of the facts, they both 
wept with reverential joy. 

A silver tureen, left by Deborah Morris to her 
uncle, which had been his grandfather’s, had 
engraved upon it the device of the cat seizing 
upon and bearing off the rabbit. 
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GENERAL MILES’S REBUKE. 


A story of General Miles is told by one of the 
correspondents, which, whether it is true or not, 
is founded on the general’s habit of meeting all 
sorts of difficulties in a way peculiar to himself. 
The anecdote relates that directly after General 
Miles’s arrival in Puerto Rico, a young volunteer, 
belonging to one of the rawest regiments, was 
among the soldiers who were assigned to special 
guard and orderly duty at the general’s tent. 

The young man, quite innocent of knowledge of 
the conduct due from a soldier to an officer, was 
ordered to report to General Miles for some duty. 
He appeared before the general, touched his hat 
in imitation of a salute, and said: 

“Well, Miles, what can I do for you?” 

The general, who was surrounded by officers, 
looked up. The officers expected to see him 
order the volunteer under arrest, to receive severe 
punishment for his impertinence. But the general 
pe said, very quietly, and in a tone of mock 
entrea vs 

“Why don’t you call me ‘Nels?’ ‘Miles’ is so 
formal!” 

The soldier had, as no doubt the general, who 
Was once a volunteer himself, knew, a sense of 
Lumor, and the lesson was not lost on him. He 
same haste to learn the proper way to address 
an officer, 


A PROPHETIC DREAM. 


The Tecent death of Rev. Dr. Charles F. Allen 
of Maine recalls many anecdotes of this distin- 
guished clergyman. One, which Doctor Allen 
seatly enjoyed telling, concerned the fulfilment 
“ a dream, which came in boyhood to his friend, 

* late Judge Charles Danforth, a man uni- 
. sally beloved as a wise judge and a good man. 
ot. that Judge Danforth and Doctor Allen 
“Cn, y8 together at Norridgewock, Maine. 

harley” Allen and “Charley” Danforth were 
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the best of friends, and together often attended 
the sessions of the supreme court at the old Nor- 
ridgewock Court-House. 

One morning Danforth, on his way to school, 
told Allen of a singular dream which he bad the 
night before. He said, “I dreamed that I was a 
judge, and was holding court at the court-house. 
It was the first day of the court, and you came in 
and opened the court with prayer. You were a 
minister.” 

Nearly fifty years after that morning, when 
Judge Danforth was serving on the bench of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, he was assigned 
to hold court at Norridgewock, the home of his 
boyhood. When he entered the court-room to 
open the court, he found that his old friend, Rev. 
Dr. Allen, was to officiate as clergyman at the 
opening of the court. Immediately after the 
prayer Judge Danforth, turning to Doctor Allen, 
said, with a twinkle in his eye: 

“Charley, my dream has been fulfilled.” 





A Beautiful Gift 
To New Subscribers to The Companion | 


and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive | 
ornament for the centre-table or the) 
mantel as well as a convenience for | 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it | 
will still serve as a beautifully executed | 
work of art, and asa permanent ornament 
for the home. 


Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. | 
Perry Mason & Company. 











A HELPFUL SERMON. 


The clergyman who narrates the following inci- 
dent in the Jnterior confesses, that despite his | 
years and his experience with all sorts and condi- 
tions of the feminine mind, it took his breath 
away. 


He was preaching about the Father’s tender 
wisdom in cari or us all. He illustrated by 
saying that the Father knows which of us grows 
best in sunlight, and which of us must have shade. 

“You know you plant roses in the sunshine,” he 
said, “and heliotrope and geraniums, but if 
want your — to grow they must be kept in 
as y nook.’ 

After the sermon, which the clergyman hoped 
would be a comforting one, a woman came up 
to him, her face shining with pleasure that was 
evidently deep and true. 

“O Doctor —, I am so grateful for that sermon,” 
she said, clasping the clergyman’s hand and 
shaking it warmly. 

His pleasure was stirred for a moment, while 
he wondered what tender place in her heart and 
life he had touched. Only for a moment, though. | 

“Yes,” she went on, lyon O “T never knew | 
before what was the matter with my fuchsias.” 





SHARP RETORT. } 


Lord Erskine while at the bar was more noted 
for his eloquence as an advocate than for his | 
ability as a lawyer. 


He was so fond of talking of himself, even in 
his speeches to juries, that he was nicknamed 
“Counsellor Ego.” On a certain occasion, his 
indulgence in the habit provoked a humorous 


reto’ 

At the trial of a patent for a shoe-buckle, 
Erskine exclaimed, “How would my ancestors 
have looked at this specimen of modern dex- 
terity!”’ and went on to laud his ancestors, Scotch 
Highlanders, who went about without breeches, 
stockings, or shoes. 

“If my brother’s breechless ancestors,” retorted 
the lawyer on the other side, “would have 
wondered at his shoe-buckle, their astonishment 
would have been greater at his shoes and 
stockings.” 


UNFORTUNATE SIMILE. 





There are times when a lawyer regrets the use | 
of an illustration which a moment before has | 
appeared especially felicitous. 

“The argument of my learned and _ brilliant 
brother,” said the counsel for the plaintiff in a| 
suit for damages from a _ street-car corporation, | 
“is like the snow now falling outside—it is seat- | 
tered here, there and everywhere.” 

“‘All I can say,” remarked the ore x counsel 
when his opportunity came, “is that I think the 
gentleman who likened my argument to the 
show now as outside, may have neglected to 
observe one little point to which I flatter myself 
the simildrity extends; it has covered all the 
ground, in a very short time.” 





THE SLOWEST AMERICANS. 


Two gentlemen from different sections of the 
country were recently discussing the capabilities 
of “nervous, restless Americans” for being very | 
slow and deliberate. One of these gentlemen, a | 
Marylander, claimed the palm for slowness for | 
the inhabitants of the Eastern Shore in his state. 


aed’ is a saying with us,” he said, “that if oysters 





been created with legs, the people of the 
Eastern Shore would all have starved to death.” 
“That is We et people up around Mount 
Monadnock,” said the other, who was a New 
Englander. “They used to say of one man up 
there, that ‘if you was to give Hiram Abbott 
forty rods’ start, stock-still would catch him!’” 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR. 


Michael MacDonagh’s “Irish Life and Char- | 
acter” contains some good “bulls,” of which the | 
best is this: | 

A lady one day heard a knock at the door, and 
afterward asked the servant who had called. 

“It was a gintleman ma’am, looking for the 
wrong house,” replied Mary. 
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A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” | 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, | 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 














1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Music Room 
Complete. 


The return of| 

the Cabinet Or- | 

gan to the music rooms of | 

the cultured isa marked musical 
tendency of to-day. The Estey 
Organ, superb in sweetness, pu- 
rity and power of tone, is built on 
the experience of half a century. 








For Paint is on the U. S. Lighthouses. 


AFTER years of investigation our Govern- 
ment specifies their Paint shall be made 
without an ounce of white lead. Why not 
take advantage of government knowledge? The 
French Government 
also prohibit the use of 
lead on their buildings. 
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NOT READY MIXED 


Is the perfection of 27 years’ paint-making 
experience. It is not patent or chemical, 
but made for wear, out of those materials that 
intelligent painters use for their best work. It 
is ground very tliick. You mix pure linseed 
oil (which is the life of paint) gallon to gallon, 
making two gallons of pure paint for $2.40, or 
$1.20 per gallon, saving 25 per cent. of your 


A new catalogue of new styles for 
home use will be mailed on request 
and a booklet of Home Entertainments 
may be had for the asking. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BURPEE 2 
That Grow S E E DS | oe anion peels, blisters or chi 


Leading American Seed Catalogue | Fy a TK gh gy - 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant 
colored plates and illustrations from nature. 
Gives much valuable new information. THOU- 
SANDS OF DOLLARS in_cash prizes. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Read our ‘‘ Truth About House Paint.” It is full 
of practical information and shows color com- 
binations ; also, 1,000 painters’ testimonials free. 














| F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 














As familiar as the 


face of the clock, 


A\ Pearline may be to you—but in 
= how many ways do you use it? 

i)? )|\ + Only for washing dishes, or scrub- 
bing, or washing something very 
fine? Then you don’t get half its 
benefits. The good that makes 
Pearline more economical than 


et & 
x anything else known, is in washing 
clothes. There you have more real 


money saving; because Pearline saves the clothes them- 
selves, by doing away with that wearing, tearing rubbing. 0 




















Use Pearline as directed without soap 
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Looks like silk, 
wears better. 

















If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsilk, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
a sample card of Nearsilk and the information where you can purchase same. 


















Whitewashing in All Colors: 
Good Enough for Outbuildings. 


It has been used for interior walls instead of paper 
or paint. Its odor and scales have been endured 
because they could not be cured. But Muralo, 
the Interior Wall Finish, has driven it out-of- 
doors, where it belongs. 


Muralo is Modern, 


Ready for immediate use when mixed with cold water, 
and easily applied by any one. Muralo is unequalled for 
coating walls and ceilings. Twenty-three tints and white. 


You cannot learn about it too soon. Write for color card and dealer’s address. 


THE MURALO CO., Dept. B, New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 














Oh, the sweet days coming soon, when the world will 
»e in tune, 
When the trees will all be leafing, and the brooks 
will race along, 
And for very joy of living, wren and robin will be 
ivi 


giving 
To the merry, cheery morning overflow of happy 
song! 


Oh, the long days coming soon, when the sound of 
silver shoon 
Shall be heard upon the mountain, if so be the ear is 
ne, 
When the fairies tread their measures, and the troll- 
folk find their pleasures, 
Where the soft spring airs are blowing and the wee 
bud slips the vine. 


Oh, the white days coming soon, when the mother old 


zhall croon 
Baby songs o’er baby faces, as the flowers come 
crowding 
Nature keeping sign and token, and her muster roll 
unbroken 


When the clover and the daisies smile upon the 
same old track. 


Oh, the dear days coming soon, under gun and under 


moon, 
Just the dear days we remember, days which we 
have waited for, 
Through the darkness in_the valley, through the 
snowflakes’ countless rally, 
While the storm was on the mountain, and the ice 


was on the shore. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Give Little Gifts. 


WOMAN’S paper recently 
gavea true story which should 
carry a suggestion to every 
reader. Mrs. Blank, a woman 
of means and culture, sud- 
denly discovered one day that 
she was growing old. Her 
house was filled with beauti- 
ful objects, the accumulation 
of a lifetime. 

“T have enjoyed them long enough,” she said. 
“Tt is time that I was done with the care of 
‘things.’ If I give them now to the right people, 





they will be useful. If they are disposed of | to 


indiscriminately when I am dead, they will be 
of little value.” 
She proceeded, therefore, to give away her 


treasures where they were needed and would be} has 


valued. To a worker among children in the 
slums went a stereopticon; books to poor libra- 
ries in the country, photographs to schools. To 
a hospital for sick children she sent a collection 
of scrap-books, filled with pictures which, in the 
course of years, she had cut from the illustrated 
papers. Most of her bric-a-brac treasures were 
given where they would afford pleasure. 

“Gather up the fragments, that nothing be 
lost,”” was her motto. 

None of us realize how many hungry poor are 
waiting for all the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table. The old magazine, thrust into 
the waste-basket, would bring a happy hour to 
some tired woman on a Western ranch. The 
odd bits of silk and muslin on the floor of the 
sewing-room would give delight to the crippled 
children in a hospital ward. 

It is much easier to give a note or a check iz 
charity than to find where trifles are needed, and 
then to send the trifles. 

“T have no time for such work,”’ we plead 
every day. 

But Christ found time, not only to bless the 
children, but to take them in His arms before 
He blessed them, although He had but three 
years of public life in which to do His Father’s 
business in the, world. Was not that His 
Father’s business? 
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A Spanish Friend. 


We may not be able to think very highly of 
Spain as a nation, but opinion of individual 
Spaniards is another matter. One of them cer- 
tainly deserves kindly consideration from all 
Americans, for he once showed effective good- 
will to a representative of the United States. 
Most people, says the New York Times, know 
Captain Eulate, late of the Vizeaya, as the man 
who, when he left New York, promised in a 
rather threatening way to come back again soon ; 
but there was a time when Captain Eulate—he 
was not captain then—got himself into serious 
trouble by helping an American. 


It was at La Guayra, Venezuela, in 1891, when 
the city was raided one of Dictator Mendoza’s 
generals, and all the foreign merchants and 
seventeen foreign consuls were thrown into prison. 
The American consul happened to eseape the 
net, and rowing out to the galy foreten war-ship 
in the harbor, asked for aid. The ship was the 
Jorge Juan,—destroyed at Nipe not long ago,—and 
its commander was Captain Eulate, then a sub- 
lieutenant. 

The consul’s story was heard with sympathy, 
and the guns and men of the Jorge Juan were 
instantly placed under orders. The dictator’s 
general was informed that unless he released the 

risoners in twenty minutes the town would be 

ombarded. The general released them. 

But this was not the end of the matter. The 
Spanish government, less generous than the 
lieutenant, was indignant at the action he had 
taken. He was ordered back to Havana, deprived 
of his command and sent to Morro Gastle. A 
court martial was ordered, and the lieutenant 
was charged with piratical acts while at La 
Guayra, uin seemed to stare him in the face. 

But the court martial and disgrace were not 
to be the end. Again — opinion changed. 
Before a decision could be rendered, the Spanish 

overnment had received the thanks of nineteen 

oreign governments, ranging from the gigantic 
empire of Russia to the little Kingdom of Frawail. 
rhis opened the eyes of Spain. She did not 
disgrace her lieutenant. She recognized the 
—— that had been done to him. He was 
released rom custody, received one of the highest 
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naval decorations, and was placed on waiting 
orders. Within a short time he was made a 
— in the Spanish navy, and appointed chief 
of the arsenal in Havana. 


——_+0e——— 


Two New Flags. 


The appearance of a new flag among the national 
ensigns is a matter of interest. Within the last 
few years the Cuban flag has become familiar, but 
it has no Official recognition—since no power has 
recognized the Cuban republic—and cannot be 
used in the place where, in times of peace, a flag 
is most important, namely, on shipping. But 
vessels engaged in the Cuban coasting trade need 
a distinguishing ensign; and as under existing 
regulations neicher the Stars and Stripes, the 
Spanish flag, nor the Cuban insurgent flag is 
available, the United States War Department, 
now responsible for ail things Cuban, has officially 
authorized a flag for the purpose. 

This flag, like that of other Southern and Central 


American states which have seceded from the 
Spanish colonial empire, is blue and white—the 


x 





CUBAN COASTING FLAG. 


upper and lower bars being blue, and the 
central bar white, bearing a single star. The 
single star is already an accepted Cuban 
emblem, as it was in the case of the Texan 
republic, first detached from Mexico and then 
incorporated in the United States. ‘ 

It is a curious fact that the Cubans are now 
actually without a nationality—they are ‘men 
without a country.” Those who, at 
availed themselves of the privilege granted them 

U States government to 

‘its, have renounced formally their 

allegiance to Spain without swearing allegiance 

United States. They become citizens, 

supposably, of the Cuban republic, which is to be 

at some time in the future, but which as yet has 
no international or official existence. 

The blue and white flag illustrated above is the 
nearest approach to a national flag for them which 
yet been reco ed. 

The single star is also'the emblem on the other 
new flag to which we have made reference—the 
flag of the new principality of Crete, recently 








FLAG OF CRETE. 


capuiend by the great wers of Europe 
under the governorship of Prince George of 

This flag consists of a white St. Andrew’s 
cross on a blue ground, with a white star on a red 
field in the inner triangle. 

This is a beautiful flag, and only distantly 
cummosuve of the flag of the Greek kingdom, into 
which Crete seems destined to be eventually 
absorbed. Its single star is derived from the 
Turkish flag, but for the crescent it has substi- 
tuted the cross, which is symbolical of Crete’s 
deliverance from Ottoman rule. 
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Mrs. John Adams. 


“As for me, I will seek wool and flax, and work 
willingly with my hands,” wrote the wife of John 
Adams to her husband, a delegate to the first 
American Congress at Philadelphia. General 
Gage had seized the province’s powder, and had 





built fortifications on Boston Neck, thus placing 
the town at the mercy of the British army. 

Outside of Boston, the king’s rule was at an end. | 
The frugal New England people increased their | 
frugality in order to be prepared to resist George 

III. and his Parliament. The carpenters of 

Boston, though suffering for want of employment, 
refused to construct barracks for the British 

army, nor would the poorest 
man, distressed though he 
was, accept employment 
from the soldiers. 


This was in 1774. One year 
afterward, the king’s proc- 
lamation reached the col- 
onies. In it he announced 
his determination “to force 
the deluded Americans into 
submission,” and “to bring 4 
to condigu punishment the .7~ 
authors” in America, “and .-,. 
the abettors”in England,“of wa 
such traitorous designs.” ne 
The proctamation, when 
read at the Royal Exchange 
in London, was received 
with a general hiss. When 
Mrs. John Adams read it, 
she sent to her husband this cheering message: 

“This intelligence will make a plain path for 

ou, Ley a dangerous one. I could not join 

ay in the petitions of our worthy pastor for a 
reconciliation between our no longer parent state, 
but tyrant state, and these colonies. Let us 
separate ; they are unworthy to be our brethren. 
Let us renounce them.” 

“Her voice was the voice of New England,” 
comments Bancroft. He might have said, also, 
that it was emphatically the voice of the women 
of New England. Mrs. Adams was their Deborah, 
dwelling not under a palm-tree, but on a farm, 
which she managed in her husband’s absence, as 
she also did their brood of children. Bancroft 
ee her when she wrote those cheering 
words: 





MRS. JOHN ADAMS. 





‘Keeping house with frugality, although opening 
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her doors to the houseless and giving with good- 
will a part of her scant portion to the poor; 
seeking work for her own hands, and ever occu- 
pied, now at the spinning-wheel, now making 
amends for having never been sent to school by 
—s French, although with the aid of books 


alone. 

“Since the departure of her husband for Congress 
the arrow of death 8 near her by day, and 
the pestilence that walks in darkness had entered 
her humble mansion; she was still weak after a 
violent illness; her house was a hospital in every 

rt; and such was the distress of the neighbor- 

ood, she could hardly find a well person to assist 
in looking after the sick. 

“Her youngest son had been rescued from the 
grave by her nursing; her own mother had been 

ken away, and after the austere manner of her 
forefathers, buried without prayer. Woe followed 
woe, and one affliction trod on heels of another. 
Winter was hurrying on; during the day family 
affairs took off her attention, but her long even- 
ings, broken by the sound of the storm on the 
ocean, or the enemy’s artillery at Boston, were 
louesome and melancholy.” 

The heroic woman breasted “the blows of 
circumstance,” and wrete to her husband that she 
willingly gave up her “nearest friend’’ to his 
perilous duties. 
went forth to battle, handed him his shield with 
the injunction, “On it, or with it.” The women of 
the Revolution sent ir husbands to Congress, 
and their sons to war, saying: “We will look after 
the farm, the shop, the children, that you may 
deliberate with minds free from care, or die for 
= country knowing that your children will be 

rained into patriotic citizens.” 


> 





Spring Rain. 


The rain began at a rushing pace 
As into the barn we fled, 

So ory and cozy—the dearest place 
Of shelter for heart and head. 
e stood on the worn and custy floor, 

And watched the storm through the open door. 


The hills were lost in a driving mist, 
And the whirling leaves came down, 
The rain, from the sloping gable hissed, 
And fell, in a cascade brown, 
Over the eaves, where the swallows hid. 
And the fluttering pigeons cooed and ehid. 


Oh, the yarn scent of the piled-up hay, 
And the cool, sweet scent of the rain— 
And the faint blue, Ly far away 
Where the heaviest clouds had lain. 
en a bird’s low trill—and a silence. .. Then 
The whole world laughing in light, again! 


And whenever a spring storm dims the sky 
And the rain sweeps, wild and warm, 
Oh, back in the old barn door 
And three of us watch the storm— 
Three, who will meet no more—no more. 
Watch the storm through the open door! 
MADELINE 8. BRIDGEs. 
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Hiram Snyder. 


The author of “Little Journeys to the Homes 
of American Statesmen” tells a story of the Civil 
War, when the days dragged gloomily, in antici- 
pation of news from the front, and when grief 
was likely to overtake any who had boys in the 
ranks. He says: 


One night the postmaster was reading aloud the 
names of the killed at Gettysburg, and he ran 
right on to the name of a youth we knew. The 
boy’s father sat there on a nail-keg, chewing a 
straw. The postmaster, for his sake, trie 
shuffle over the name, and hurry on to the next. 

“ae ” said the father. “Wha—what’s that you 
sai 

There was nothing to do but to face the issue 
and the postmaster repeated with a forced 
calmness: 

“Killed—Snyder, Hiram.” 

The boy’s father stood up with a jerk. Then 
he'sat down. Then he s up again, staggered 
to the door, and fumbled for the latch like a blind 


man. 

“God help him!” said the postmaster, wiping 
his eyes with his red handkerchief; “he’s gone to 
tell the old woman.” 

The minister preached a funeral sermon for the 
boy, and on the Pp d that marked the 
family lot, in the burying-ground, they carved 


e seca: 

“Killed in honorable battle, Hiram Snyder, aged 
nineteen.” 

Not long afterward, strange yellow, bearded 
men, in faded blue, be to arrive. Great 
welcomes were given them, and many a bi 
gathering was held in their honor. At one suc 
gathering, a ghost appeared, a lank, saffron ghost, 
ragged as a scarecrow, wearing the cape of a 
cavalryman’s overcoat, with no coat beneath. 

The Nag eg was sy of about twenty, 
with a downy beard over his face, and a 
countenance well-mellowed with coal soot, as if 
he had ridden several days on the top of a freight- 
car near the engine. The ghost was Hiram 


i -¥ 
e forgave him the shock of surprise he had 
caused us, all except the minister, who had 
reached his funeral sermon. Years afterward I 
ear@ that minister remark, in a solemn and 
sqpieves tone: 
i iram Snyder is a man who cannot be relied 
upon!” 


——————+0-——_____ 


Saved His Master’s Life. 


In “Wild Animals I Have Known,” Mr. Ernest 
Seton Thompson relates a terrible experience. 
He had gone out alone to a remote district on his 
pony to inspect some wolf-traps. In one of them 
he found a wolf, and having killed it, was engaged 
in resetting the trap, when inadvertently he 
sprung the next one, and his hand was caught in 
the massive steel jaws. 


I lay on my face, he says, and stretched out my 
toe, hoping to draw within reach the trap wrench, 
which I had thrown down a few feet wy Wolf- 
traps are set in fours around a buried bait, and 
are covered with cotton and fine sand so as 
quite invisible. 

Intent on sec the wrench, I swung about 
my anchor, stretching aad reaching to the utmost, 
unable to see jest where it lay, but trusting to the 
sense of touch to find it. A moment later there 
was a sharp “clank!” and the iron jaws of trap 
No. 3 closed on my left foot! 

Struggle as I would, I could not move either 
pote and there I lay stretched out and securel 
staked to the ground. No one knew where I h 
gone, and there was slight prospect of any one’s 
coming to the place for weeks. The full horror 
of my situation was upon me—to be devoured by 
wolves, or die of cold and starvation. My pony, 
| ee stood patiently waiting to take me 

ome. 

The afternoon waned, and night came on, a 
night of horror! Wolves howled in the distance 
and then drew nearer and nearer. They seized 
upon and devoured the carcass of the one I had 
slaughtered, and one of them, growing bolder, 
came up and snarled in my face. Then there 
was a sudden rush, and a fight among the wolves. 

“I could not see well, and for an instant I 
thought my time had come when a big fellow 
dashed upon me! But it was Bingo—my noble 


to charge. 
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dog—who rubbed his sh: panting sides against 
me and licked my face. e had scattered the 
wolves, and killed one, as I afterward learned. 

“Bingo! Bingo, old boy! Fetch me the trap 
my t, and d i fl 

way he went, and came dr. ng my rifle, for 
he knew only that I wanted somtthike. 

“No, Bing—the trap wrench!” 

This time it was my sash, but at last he brought 
the wrench, and wagged his tail in joy that it was 
right. With difficu iy reaching out with my free 
hand, I unscrewed the pillar nut. The trap fell 
apart. and my hand was released, and a minute 
later I was free. 

Bingo brought up my pony, which had fled at 
the approach of the wolves, and soon we were on 
the way home, with the dog as herald, leaping 
and barking for joy. 
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Poor Tactics. 


It is understood that a certain young man in 
Chicago is willing to accept, at a moderate salary, 
any position requiring close application, a high 
order of intelligence, and a meek and uncomplain- 
ing spirit. He has learned, says the Record, that 
he is only a unit in the sum of human existence, 
and that it does not pay to try to “bluff” others 
into a contrary belief. 


He had worked six months for a long-established 
insurance company, fulfilling his duties, as he 
had reason to believe, with entire satisfaction to 
his superiors. He knew that head bookkeeper 
had referred to him as a “bright young man,” 
and that his fellow clerks regarded him with 
—— The manager smiled cordially when he 
met him, and addressed him familiarly by his 
Christian name. Altogether he felt remarkably 
secure in his position. 

One morning he walked into the manager’s 
room and asked if he could speak to him a 


moment. 

a, Herbert. What is it?” said the 
—_ wheeling around in his chair and beam- 
ing kindly through his spectacles. “ Nothing 
serious, I ope.” 

“Well, sir,” said Herbert, “I wanted to tell you 
os. ntend to leave you the first of next 
month.” 


“Why, is that so?” said the manager. “Well, 


Eee —_ You don’t mean to tell me that, 
er = 
“Yes, sir,” said the yoy man, firmly. “TI find 
that I am getting four dollars a week less than 
any man in the office who is doing the work I am. 
I have got to have a raise or quit the first of the 
month.’ 
“Oh, no, Herbert, you won’t do that,” said his 
chief, thrusting his thumb into an armhole of his 
waistcoat and smiling in the same genial and 
benevolent way. “‘No, no; you won’t do that.” 
“T have quite made up my mind,” said Herbert. 
“Oh, you’ve made up your mind, have you?” 
said the manager. “Yes, yes. But you won't 
uit the first of the month, Herbert; you'll quit 
ight now and right here. You can tell the 
cashier to make out an order for your wages to 
the end of the week, and send it to me and Ill 
sign it. That’s all, Herbert. Good day.” 


er 


An Excellent Reason. 


Everybody has heard the message telegraphed 
by an unfortunate Hindu official to account for 
a delay at the railway station of which he was in 
“Tiger dancing on platform,” he wired, 
apologetically; and blame was averted. It was 
not a tiger which an English captain, in the old 
days at Cape Colony, offered as his excuse to the 
angry Dutch authorities; but it was an animal 
quite as useful under the circumstances. 


His ship, the Marlborough, had failed, on enter- 
ing Table Bay, to fire the salute which “their 
High-Mightinesses the Directors” of the Dutch 
East India Company alors Pameely demanded. 

As a consequence, she no sooner come to 
anchor than she was boarded by an indignant 
wharfmaster, who forbade any man to set foot 
ashore until the mistake had been rectified. He 
was induced, however, to allow an officer to be 
sent to the castle with an explanation. 

“The salute was not fired,” the message ran, 
according to an old chronicle, ‘‘because we 
board an Elephant from Madras. This Elephant 
has a great misliking for noise, and is of a most 
violent disposition. Therefore we did not resort 
to powder and guns to express our respect for 
the Most Honorable Directors, fearing lest the 
Elephant might be alarmed or angered and break 
loose and do much somege. 

“But it is to no oversight or lack of courtesy, 
and to this Beast only, that the silence of our ship 
is due; wherefore we have confidence that the 
Directors will accept our excuses, in consideration 
of our Elephant.” 

The excuse was duly accepted, although there 
were ig me Dutehmen who thought the 
elephant himself an excuse, and doubted his 
actual existence. 
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John Hay’s Apron. 


John Hay’s early and later careers were bound 
together by one common motive—to do his duty 
in that state of life into which it pleased God to 
call him. He is now Secretary of State, he once 
was a “chore-boy;” but he was always a bondman 
to duty. The following anecdote, associated with 
the homely life of his boyhood, contains this 
valuable lesson: “Act well your part, there al! 
the honor lies.” 


When John Hay was a boy he was a regular 
attendant of the Presbyterian Sunday-school at 
Warsaw, Illinois. The lessons consisted partly 
of committing to memory Bible verses, and to 
attain supremacy in this task created a strong 
rivalry among the scholars. John Hay was sure 
to come out ahead by several answers, causing 
those of his comrades who were always behind 
him to regard him with envy. 

Spee pty when some of the boys heard that 
John had to wash dishes and do the churning fo! 
his mother, and more than all, that he wore a! 
apron while at these duties, they fairly crowed. 

One morning it was agreed by his comrades to 
get him out-of-doors while he had his apron on 
and humiliate him by having two or three girls 
whom he rather liked ask him questions in regarc 
to his housework 

Young Hay came out where the boys were, and 
answered the questions by saying that he washe« 
dishes as his mother taught him; and then, with 
twinkling eyes, he gave the dishpan which he ba« 
with him a tremendous fling, contents and al! 
a whoever happened to be near enough, 
and laughing loudly ran into the kitchen. Hay 
and his big apron were never molested after that 


RD 
AN old author once wrote: “Avoid argument 


with ladies. In spinning yarns among silks anc 
satins, a man is sure to worsted and twisted. 


And when a man is worsted and twisted, he may 
consider himself wound up.” 
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Her Promise. 


Child. 
Here you come, dear, darling daffodilly, 
How you shiver in your yellow gown! 

You have waked too soon; the winds are chilly, 
And the trees are still all bare and brown. 
Daffodil. 

Dear, I told the bluebird three times over, 
Last year, just before I went to sleep, 
I would meet him here, the welcome rover, 
And you know my promise I must keep. 
Mirra CLARKE PARSONS. 
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Flowery Turtles. 


“Arbutus is found! Arbutus is found! Hur- 
yah! Hurrah!’? These were the first words I 
heard one beautiful May morning, when I was 
visiting in my sister’s country home. 

Looking through the slats of the blind, I saw 
my little nephew Rob and 
his sister Ruth running 
about the lawn in the 
greatest delight. Every 


of flowers. And that big one over in the corner 
is Jewelweed, and the one over the other side is 
Hepatica, and that one swimming in the water 
is White Violet. Haven’t we got a fine lot of 
them ?”’ 

“You certainly have,” I replied, beginning to 
get interested. ‘Where did you ever get them 
all? and how do you make them stay ?”’ 

“Don’t you see?” said Rob, bringing one to 
me; and then I noticed that each turtle was tied 
to a tree or stake by a cord which went through 
a little hole in its shell. “It doesn’t hurt them 
any, because they can’t feel anything in the 
edge of their shells. I suppose it’s just like 
having our nails cut.’ 

“And we caught them all in the same brook, 
and we think they’re related, or at least friends,” 
said Ruth, “and that’s the reason we got so 
many, so they wouldn’t be lonely or homesick. 
We make it just as pleasant for them as we can, 
and we wouldn’t hurt them for anything. You 











once in a while Rob would 
turn a somersault, and then 
they would both give three 
cheers. 

I was greatly puzzled. 
“Surely it is too late for 
arbutus,” I thought. ‘The 
fragrant pink and white 
blossoms are always faded 
by the first of May. Be 
sides, they didn’t have any 
in their hands. What can 
they be talking about ?”’ 

As soon as I could dress 
myself, I went down-stairs 
and found Rob and Ruth 
by the door. 

“Oh, don’t you want to 
come and see our turtles?” 
they both asked. “We’ve 
been waiting for you to 
come down for a _ long 
time.” 

“Turtles?”’ I exclaimed 
in surprise. “What kind 
of turtles ?” 

“George calls them flow- 
ery turtles,’”’ said Margaret, 
“because they’re all named 
after flowers; but they’re 
just common turtles.” 

“Papa says they’re really 
tortoises,” explained Rob, 
“but everybody here calls 
them turtles, and they’d 
think we were trying to 
be smart if we talked 
about tortoises.’’ 

By this time we had 
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reached the pond, which 
was an expansion of a little 
brook that flowed through 
the yard. It was about as 
large as a good-sized room, 
and only a few inches deep. It was shaded by 
hickory -trees, and was a very pretty place. 
Some birds were taking their morning bath as 
we came up. 

“This is Pansy,” said Margaret, as she held up 
asquirming spotted turtic. *‘Isn’t hea beauty ?” 

“Honeysuckle is prettier. Don’t you think so, 
Aunt Kate?” asked Rob, as he handed me 
another speckled beauty. 

“The spots seem a little brighter,” I replied, 
trying not to show my repugnance to the funny 
creatures. 

“Oh, but Arbutus is the very best of all,” 
continued Rob, holding up a queer-looking object 
ps gave no sign of life, but seemed to be all 
Shell. 

“This doesn’t look like the others,” I said. 
“I don’t see any head or feet. What is the 
matter with it? Is it dead?” 

Both the children laughed. ‘Why, it’s a box- 
turtle,” explained Rob. ‘You see its shell is 
made with a sort of hinge, so it can close all up 
as tight as a box. Pretty soon it’ll open, and 
you can see its head all right. But isn’t it a fine 
one? It’s been lost two days, and only just 
came back this morning.”’ 

“Was that what all the cheering was about ?”’ 
asked. “TI heard it, but I had no idea Arbutus 
could be a turtle.”” 

“But don’t you think it’s a good way to name 
them?” asked Margaret, anxiously. ‘You see 
we wanted to give them the very best names we 
could, and there’s nothing prettier than flowers ; 
but everybody laughs at it, and I think it’s 
mean, don’t you?” 

“You have certainly selected very pretty 
naines,” L replied, inwardly giving thanks that I 
had not even smiled at the incongruity of seeing 
an awkward, sprawling turtle called by the 
hame of our most beautiful spring flower. 

“But here is our sweetest little dear of all,” 
said Margaret, holding up a little one not larger 
than a silver dollar. “He is Forget-me-not, 
because you know forget-me-nots are little bits 


| don’t think they mind being here, do you, Aunt 
Kate?” and the blue eyes looked up at me very 
earnestly. 

“T shouldn’t think they could help liking such 
a beautiful place,” I replied; “but perhaps after 
a while they would like to go home, just as you 
do after you’ve been away visiting, no matter 
how pleasant the place is. You could easily tell 
by cutting their strings some time. If they 
wanted to stay, they would.” 

“IT guess we’ll do that, after we’ve taught 
them to know their names and a few other 
things,”’ said Rob. “But I’m pretty sure they 
like it here now, they act so contented. And 
you see they can be on the land or water, just as 
they choose; and we give them meat to eat, 
| beside the flies and things they can get for 
themselves.”’ 

“And they never make us any trouble, except 
by getting their strings twisted sometimes; and 
every afternoon we take them for a walk,” 
continued Ruth. 

“I don’t think they are suffering,’ I said, as 
we went back to the house, and I made up my 
mind that for original ways of getting enjoy- 
ment, Rob and Ruth would take the lead. 

MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 


——+oe—_____ 


Dorothy’s Caller. 


Nobody went to the door. Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat- 
tat, again and again little Dorrit heard it. She 
began to feel the “fidgets” creeping up the spine 
of her back, she told Tortoise. But what did 
Tortoise care? The fidgets might creep up little 
Dorrit’s back and clear down again, and Tortoise 
would only lie on the soft, fur rug and purr 
snoozily. 

Rat-tat-tat! It sounded distinct and impera- 
tive. It must beat the back kitchen door. Nora 
must be asleep or gone off somewhere. 

“Oh, my suz! If I could only go to the door !”’ 
fretted little Dorothy. ‘ Somebody’s there 
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a-trying to come in and make a call, and they’ll | 
think my mother isn’t polite. I don’t know,” its to rack. 
she shook her fluff of gold-colored hair a little | 
severely, “1 don’t know as it’s any politer to | 1. 
stand at folks’s doors and keep a-knocking and | CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 
a-knocking, when it makes the fidgets creep up | Upper left-hand square. A wagon. A meas- 
folks’s spines. Seems ’s if that isn’t polite, too.” “ iy ee of paper. we oy ~ 4 
“ : | or right-hand square. To worry. To ta 
Rat-tat-tat. Again! | wildly. Level. A canvas covering. P 
“Oh, my! doesn’t she want to get in dre-ad- | Contoes agupre. A wy A low-singing 
‘ : ae | voice. Part of an apple. rave. 
fully! Maybe she s’poses we’re the doctor. Lower le-band’ square.” A stupid person. 
Tortoise blinked sleepily on the rug. Little —. Ae? —~ 9 A —— {. Directi 
. 2 . ower right-hand square. nail. rection. 
Dorrit—that was what papa called Dorothy —lay Mountains in Europe. "- writing-table. : 
back in her invalid chair, despairing. Her little 
crutches were out of reach and Tortoise was 2. 











nothing but a lazy cat. She must wait for ANAGRAMS. 
mamma— hark ! , Should he treat as you deserve, you will no 
“6 ' tes yoo | longer enied admittance to the —. You 
Mamma! oO mamma! she calied. Yq, | siould be there — —— o’clock, but at —— —— 
mamma was coming down-stairs. | you work, you will have ample time to repair — 
“Well, then, Dorothy ?” |}—— in your cloak, and still arrive —— long 
“OQ mamma, there’s somebody knocking like | ~~ 3 


| everything. She’s been doing it most forever. 
| NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


I can hear her just as plain through the crack of |. 
my window. Do go quick and let her in!” wee See ere yee eee oe 
Mamma listened, too, and pretty soon a little Pig one pes 1 ick a ean find 
. : eoia oy) | 12 567 time in a spoonful of milk. 
smile curled her lips up. But she only said, “I'll | She looked 1234,-5678 and went away, blushing 
go and see about it, dear.’’ a 12345678. “ . 
r y ; —_ | ey 123 4567 him thanks, but they 1234567 
When she got back again, the smile had | yim to go without a word. y 
grown into one of mamma’s big, cheery laughs. | He was very 1234, 567 her to the fire he had 
1234567, and wrapped his 
rug around her. 
must have that 123; 
456 and find it in the 123 











456. 

When I dine or when I 
=| 123, 4567 must be part of 
K& my meal; the doctor says it 

will 1234567 my strength. 


I dropped my 1234 56 
the outery, and ran to stop 
the 123456. 

The surgeon operated on 
the 123, 4567 bathed it with 
a liquid which he took from 
a small 1234567 vessel. 


I find some 1234 567 had 
Make me feel quite 123 
4567. 
So many have been bad, 
Of all I'm apprehensive. 


Calm nerves we all should 
bless, 

For any one knows this— 

That the body will 1234 
RETR 
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ove 
The more 12345678 one 
is. 
Though my tame 123 
456789 to little yet, 
I would not want a 125 
456789 tor a pet. 
It will only 12 3 45678 
till we-at dinner sit. 
Though many dishes may 
1234 5678, I think you 
will admit 

When 12345678 prepares 
the dish, that much you 
relish it. 


light” 





gossamer - soft , 


A poor man only 123456 
789, for he 

Much wished to 123456789 
his debts, you see. 
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il. 
Of every first we find my 


ast, : ; : 
In every clime his lot is 


cast; 
But white, or yellow, or as black as coal, 
Always and everywhere he is my whole. 
It. 
My whole you find within a book, 
Tis in my first that you must look. 
My second is a busy word, 
It is so very often heard. 
My third’s a part of anything, — 
From land or gold to pigeon wing. 


“She didn’t want to come in, after all, little 
Dorrit,” she said. “I invited her and invited 
her. But she is only Mrs. Woodpecker out 
doing a little marketing for dinner.” 

How little Dorrit laughed! 

“But I guess the butcher keeps his door 
locked, mamma,”’ she said, “‘ ‘cording to the way 
she keeps knocking at it!” | 


5. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


RIDDLES. 
L. 

I’m a little simple thing, 
By me you must play and sing. 
In the ocean broad I lie, 
And the busy seaport by. 
I will help you keep your gold, 
And this riddle I'll unfold. 


———_e+8_____ 


Woodland Belles. 


Some little Spring Beauties lived far away | 
In the wildwood, out of sight, 

But they wore their best gowns for every day, II. 

From earliest morning till night. I'm blue, I'm white, I'm brown, I’m green, 


oe . - I’m every color ever seen. 
| For they said to each other, “You never can | Sometimes I all your hopes destroy, 





know | Sometimes I fill your heart with joy. 
When callers may drop in to see us, and so tL. 
B Let us always take care how we look. | I'm always borrowed, and 
| So their lovely pale pink satin dresses they wear, | Of course should be returned; 


But for a certain time 


| And to see if the color goes well with their hair, ° 
I should be kept, you've learned. 


They peep at themselves in the brook. 

| And sure enough! without knocking at all, : 
| In popped such a nice little breeze, Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

| And a sunbeam paid them a morning call, 1. Moonbeams. Cornice. When it has two 
As she strayed through the dark old trees. wings. Pins. Plates. When it has several stories. 
| And the children came next in a blithe little troop, | The sleepers. The jamb (jam). 

| And they shouted with glee when they saw the aR and 33. 2. 1+2—3=0. 3. 80 and 20. 4 
| sweet group ae : 

| oe lies 3.1. Watch. 2. Letter. 3. Brake. 

| Pe ae Tscae ul catered cibunen “Tis 4.1. Ann, O, dine—anodyne. 2. Room, mat, 
1+ 4 . — ’ 5 /ism—rheumatism. 3. Needles, needless. Ex, 
| well press—ex press. 

| We were ready for calls!” and each gay little| §. 1. Excalibur. 2. King Arthur. 3. Siegmund. 
belle 4. Peter. 5. Damocies. 6. Minerva. 7. Launeec- 


i ‘ ; ; lot. 8 Elaine. 9. The Black Prince. 10. Henr 
Blushed for joy, just the prettiest pink. of Navarre. 11. Ulysses. 12. Hiawatha. 13. Tell. 


14. Gessler. 15. Harold. 16. Philip Sidney. 17. 
Galah: 
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6. ~ 
A LITTLE girl walking out with her nurse c 4 ; s L 
caught a glimpse of President McKinley as he PARTIAL 
went in to the breakfast at the Algonquin Club, Serrensces 
Boston. Turning to her friiulein, she exclaimed of : : . “ ° 
with extreme satisfaction, “Well, I’m thankful LED. 
that I have seen George Washington!’ 8 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. Mo Premiums gives tor Renewal Sabscriptions Ss 
‘ ‘ DANVILLE, Ky. 
OMPANION subscrib- I received my Watch in good tA 
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ers will recognize the () (3 if VW t | condition yesterday and am 

< very much pleased with it. It 

pecsptcerey wiggly | offer of our ur l t a C Gs. is worth ten times the work it 
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Gift Watches which ap- took to get it. RurH Davis. x 
guested tn the Qeteber:Fre- , ps &% 
ase Lhd, 6 dene aoe. | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION once more . =) 
eal . renews its extraordinary offer of a gift in ‘Whaki te Reneene ek C 


of a beautiful Watch to each of its subscribers in itself =a “yer intnce- ~~ 

. + 4: ment towork forthe subscribers. & 

who sends us six new subscriptions between _{ stiti cannot see how you afford fe} 
Ob ge nt; asc: 2a to be so splendidly generous. I 

9 i feel as if I were under very deep ~y 

and Sept. 20, } obligations to you. THE YOUTH’S oe 

COMPANION will ever find in me 


April, May and June are 
good months in which to 
get new subscribers to THE 
COMPANION. Remember 


that if you secure only six 1899. One of a stanch supporter and friend. fe! 
new subscribers, you will these Watches, H. H. WEBSTER. ~ 
not only earn six costly either ladies’ or * ¢ ws 
premiums, but we will in gentlemen's style, GREENWICH, N. Y. { 


The beautiful Watch came J 
yesterday, and though my ex- aw 
pectations were high, the Watch - 
went ahead of them all. Tosay TZ 
i that I am pleased.is putting it '¢) 

mild. ITamtheenvy of all the W, 
} boys that I have shown it to. > 
; My father says he doesn’t see HA 

how you can do it. J secured ro! 
; my subscribers in about a week, ¢ 
: working evenings after school. A! 
| My fatherreadsTHE COMPANION >% 
SA igtinend ! as much as I do. 


addition give you free either 
of these Gold-Filled seven- 
jeweled Watches, worth 
$12.00 each, including Chain 
or Chatelaine Brooch, 


will be given as 

a token of our 

good will, 

IN ADDITION } 

to the regular pre- ; 

mium offered for } 
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Begin at once. Send us 
the names of the new sub- 





each of the six 
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new subscriptions 





scribers as fast as you get : : i) 
th NOTE. — These Gift Watches will be sent immediately upon receipt, by us, of the six new Your subscriber for life, 16) 
em. subscriptions, with rs cents for postage and packing. Ray E. SMITH. Y 
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Rose-Gold Sash Buckle. ee Solid Silver Bracelets. %& 

Sash Buckles are very popular. We offer a We offer three patterns of the popular a 
choice of either Rose Gold or French Gray finish. ‘‘Nethersole’’ Bracelets. The cuts illus- Sh 
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trate them at about one-half size. Solid 
silver, neatly chased and very pretty. 


See Offer below. 
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For the next sixty days any one of 
these Bracelets given for one new sub- 
scription. Postage and packing 5 cents. 
Price, post-paid, $1.00 each. 
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Beautiful Knife. 
Four Blades. Pearl Handle. 


Beauty, durability, and a good cutting 
edge, are the rare combinations of this 
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A Schoolboy’s Watch. 
Cyrano Chain and Charm. With this Watch in his pocket we will guaran- 


tee that every schoolboy will be ‘‘on time,”’ 
provided, of course, that he watches his Watch. 
It is a good timekeeper and is warranted by its 
maker for a year. 


Description.—It is only % of an inch in 
thickness. Lantern-pinions. American lever. 
Patented lever escapement. 240 beats per minute. 
Polished spring encased in barrel. Weight, 
complete with case, only 3 ounces. Quick train. 
Short wind and long run; runs 30 to 36 hours 
with one winding. Has hour, minute and second 
hands. 

Case.—Is furnished in plain case, nickel 
finish, Roman or Arabic dials. Winds, sets and 
regulates in back without the use of key. Timed, 
tested, regulated and guaranteed for one year 
according to the guarantee which is sent with 
each Watch. 


Bead Chains of all sorts and descriptions are 
being worn. We offer three popular styles. 
Length, 60 inches. No.1, Turquoise and Amber. 
No. 2, Jet and Steel. No. 3, Turquoise and 
Roman Pearl. Crystal Charm is included. 











Knife. It has four blades of 
the best English steel, well 
worked and tempered to the 
right degree. The pearl is of 
unusual brilliancy. We con- 
sider this the most desirable 
Knife ever offered by us. 
Besides, for the next 60 days 
we shall give with the Knife 
this beautiful Suede Leather 
Knife Purse, with nickel trim- 


Ae, SPECIAL OFFER. ning 


atte tee te fom ing mie -—, For the next sixty days we will give one For the next sixty days we will give this 
PANION each week, direct from this office. Those of these Watches for one new subscription. Knife, including Purse, for one new subscrip- 
who buy THE COMPANION of a newsdealer are Postage and packing Io cents. We offer it for tion. Postage and packing on Knife 5 cents. 


not considered subscribers. sale, post-paid, for $1.00. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, ine YonireCompenion, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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For the next sixty days we will give either 
one of these Chains, together with the Sash 
Buckle, for one new subscription. Postage 6 cents. 
We offer either one of the Chains for sale for 50 
cents, or the Sash Buckle for 50 cents, post-paid. 
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rof. Richard G. Moulton. 
Company. 50 cts. 

The stories are told in the exact words of 
Seripture, the only changes being omissions. 
Each story is followed by useful explanatory 
notes. 

j . wall. By Edmund 
ae Maynard &Co. $ 

The causes which have made American influence 
predominant in Hawaii and which ultimately led 
to its annexation, clearly and interestingly traced. 

-SONG AND CHILD-SONG. Edited b 
MO Toe. Brewster Jordan. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

A comprehensive collection of the best of recent 
verse for mothers and children. More than one 
hundred authors are represented. 


Sroriges (Old_ Testament). 
pf. 


Jones Car- 
1.50. 
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The First Free Press in Cuba. 


Thanks to the American intervention, the Cuban 
people are enjoying, fer the first time in the 
history of the island, the blessing, which Ameri- 
cans know to be inestimable in spite of its abuses, 
of liberty of the press. The use which they are 


making of it is indicated in a letter from Havana | 


written by the trustworthy correspondent of the 
Washington Evening Star, Mr. Charles M. Pepper. 


As soon as the Spanish government had gone, 
the suppression of free speech was instantly over. 
As instantly, a great crop of Cuban ee | 
sprang up. They had no news; their editors and 
rroprietars declared that their people did not 
want news, but serious literary and political 
discussions. 

Here, translated into English, are the names of 
some of the first journals which were started: 
Liberty, I mdence, Free Cuba, The Cuban 
People, The New Ideal, The Star of Hope, and 
Free Opinion. El Pais, or Country, which meant 
that the paper which had borne the name was of 
Spanish proclivities, was changed in name to 
El Nuevo Pais, or the New Country, which made 
it Cuban. ; 

Publishing a newspaper in Cuba, Mr. Pepper 
says, is for all the world like publishing a paper 
in the United States—everybody knows how to 
do it better than the man who is doing it. People 

uit hoeing corn and come in from the farm to fill 
the long-felt want of another paper. 

The first number is got out on credit, the second 
on faith, the third on hope and the fourth on 
charity. Then back to hoeing corn. 

Bills for paper and printers’ wages have to be 

aid in Cuba as elsewhere. That is why some 
journals will not see the fifth number. Their 
editors are idealists, whose ideals will be 'shat- 
tered against the practical side of the publishing 
business. 

All these journals, Cuban and Spanish alike, 
make use of the American occupation, which 
gave them the breath of life, to denounce the 
American occupation. They continually give 
prominence to every complaint that reaches them 
against the American commanders, American 
soldiers and citizens. The names of General 
Brooke and General Ludlow are daily displayed 
in large type in articles blaming them for all sorts 
of abuses; and to these pi d i 
tions the American generals pay no attention 
whatever. 

Eve poper opens with a conspicuously pre- 
sented leading article called the articulo de fonda. 
Few of the new Cuban papers yet have any news, 
although some of the older journals contain a 
good many despatches of the Associated Press, 
and some specials. All, even when they are 
searcely more than handbills, sell for five cents. 
A journal, which would sell for less would be 
thought lacking in dignity. 

_No neveueeet in Havana is advocating annexa- 
tion to the United States. None could do so and 
secure suppers. There are three dailies published 
by Americans as business ventures, but these 
avoid political questions as far as possible. 
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Unsympathetic. 


The author of “Twenty-five Years in British 
Guiana” says that he was once camping out with 
companions there, and that some of them had not 
his acquaintance with the woods. 


At last we turned into our hammocks, and I 
was crepes off to sleep, when I was roused by 
the most infernal barking and roaring. Attracted 
by our fire and singing, a troop of howling 
baboons had come over the trees, and were 
making night hideous by their yells. Shields, who 
Was not acquainted with the brutes, shook my 
hammock violently, and whispered: 

“What on earth is that?” 

Not very well knowing what I was saying, I 
replied, “Tigers.” 
“Are they ve 
“Very,” said I, and taking advantage of a lull 
in the chorus, I dropped aslee 
Poor Shields lay awake half 
to be devoured by wild beasts. e was sleepy 
and cross in the morning, and Bridges asked him 

if he had heard the baboons. ’ 
P “Oh, those were baboons, were they? What an 
— noise they make! But what were they 

“s don’t know,” said Bridges, unsympatheti- 

cally. “I don’t belong to the same species.” 


near?” 


The night, expecting 
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Changed His Mind. 


\inan who had wandered into a “eycle show” 
to see what was new in the bicycle world stopped 
in tront of one of the booths and spoke in some 
rele. the young man who seemed to be in 
charge of it. 


“Why, Rickaby,” he said, “is that you? Are 
you not with the Whippoorwill people now?” 
“0,” replied the young man. “I left their 

a: Annee two months ago.” . 
AN wre Ww ‘< , , 
do you tee t dha the Waxwing firm now. How 
wp strate. Best house I ever worked for.” 
mesatte Waxwing is a first-class machine, I sup- 

“gee the only blovete there is.” 
ven emember that Whippoorwill you sold me last 
jo", Well, it’s just as good as the day I got 
all: Us exactly what you said it was—the best 
ane wheel in the market. I don’t want 
F cong the. Whi 

a. yes, the ppoorwill is a fair enough 
machine, but I'll tell you what its weak points 


This he did for the next fifteen minutes. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


A Guarantee 


that Guarantees. 


Has it ever occurred to you (as you 
| have watched our advertisements in THE 
| YouTH’s COMPANION regularly in the 
past) that 


The Ostermoor 


Pat Mattes * PO. 


must be better than you think, to sell by the 

tens of thousands when we offer to refund 

the money if the buyer asks it? 

DON’T YOU WANT TO TRY ONE ON 
THESE TERMS? 


Felt Sheets. Binding and ‘ 


Compressing 
closing the 





SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


and if itis not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail —‘‘ no 
questions asked.’’ There will be no un- 
pleasantness about it at all. 


OUR BOOK MAILED FREE, 


Our handsome book, ‘‘The Test of Time,’’ is 
yours for the asking. Send your name on a 
magne whether you need a mattress now or not. 

will interest you anyway to know about the 
best and cheapest mattress in the world. 
$15 BUYS a full-size mattress, 6 ft. 3 in. long by 
4ft.6in. wide. Made in two pieces, 50 cents extra. 
Smaller sizes at smaller prices (see our book). 
All Express Prepaid. 


Send To-day for ‘The Test of Time.”’ 
WARNING f Not for sale by stores. A few un- 


* scrupulous dealers are trying to 
sell a $5 mattress for $10 and $15 on our advertising. 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book,“ Church Cushions.” 


36% Ray 
Cameras: 3 


Special Price for THIRTY DAYS ONLY. 
We have only a Limited Supply at this Price. 








picture 4x rp covering 
grain leather, has 
multiplying attachment for making two pictures of 


“Ray” E Camera, 





the same ob on one plate if desired. Offer includes 
| two plate holders, advertised every- $4, 00 
| where for $6.00, at our Special Sale . . ° 


jicture 4x5, covered with 
Poco Camera, eo moroces grain leather, 


fixed focus lens, time and instantaneous Rochester 

shutter, and two brilliant view finders, also double 
late holder included. Advertised price $9 7 5 
5.00, our Sale Price . 


Complete Developing and 
Printing Outfit. 


This standard outfit contains 3 Sm py trays, 
1 printing frame, 1 fine metal Red Lamp (war- 
ranted), 1 bottle Rayon toning and fixing solution, 
2 pkgs. Tienol developing powders, 2 doz. Solio 
paper, 1 pkg. hyposulphite of soda, 2 oz. graduate, 
1 complete 32-page instruction book. $ | 50 
| Worth $3.00, our price. ........- . 

for all Cameras, 


Lloyd Sliding Tripod, te most prac. 
| tical, serviceable tripod on the market. Madeof spruce 
| and has best metal heads. Dealers sell this 

| for $1.75, our Special Price at this Sale. OOC. 


| REMEMBER, these Cameras and Sundries are 

|} new (not shop-worn), are ’99 construction, with the 

| latest Bausch & Lomb guaranteed lenses, are reliable 
and fully warranted, and we immediately refund you 
your money if not entirely satisfactory. 


| ORDER BY MAIL. The prices can only be pro- 
e of us. We will ship goods on the same day your 
order is received. Send cash with order. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Dept. Y, 
323 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Lloyd’s Photographic Encyclopedia, 300 pages, all 
Prawn, « Bm tn allits branches, sent for 10 2c. stamps. 
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The Olympia 
maviee Music Box 


Playing 

is the latest and most . 
proved of all the Mus 
Boxes with interchange- 
able Tune-Disks. 


The Piano cannot 
produce the richness 
attained by the Olympia 
unless played by_ six or 
eight hands, and_ then 






every other make 
tone and simplicity of 
construction. dur- 
ability you'll appreciate years from now, after inferior 
makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks | 
are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 

Charming Home En nments may be ar- 
ranged without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor— 
dancing, singing. instrumental renderings — hymns 
and church music, too. 

This Illustration shows Style IV. petishea | 
mahogany or oak case, 22x20x10 inches high. $45 | 
Price, including One Tune-Jnsk, 

Extra Tunes, 60 cents Each. Sent on Receipt of Price. 

) On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for 

Sent on Trial six extra tune-disks), we will send 
the Olympia on ten sore’ trial. You can return it and 
get your money back if not entirely satisfied. Write 





| F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. | 


Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers. 


Send for handsome illustrated cataloque of Music Boxes 
at all prices, and list of tunes. Over 500 tunes are ready, 
and the latest music is constantly beng added. Insist on 
an OLYMPIA, There is no “just as good.” 

A liberal education in words and their uses. The 

y f NEW WERBSTER DIC 

| VEST POCKET LIBRARY. 

Contains 45,800 words, their meanings, synonyms, 

plerals, pronunciation. It is the essence of wor 

nowledge; five books compressed into one; shows 

you how to find the word you want, how to use it, how 

to spell it, how to speak it. 

Parliamentary Manual and Literary Guide. 

receipt of 25 cents by | 
F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


se 


Contains also Gazetteer, 
Sent on 














Size. 
CYCLOMETER on your wheel. 
Itisas useful as 
your watch. One measures distance, the 
other time—both are essential factors of 
every business or pleasure trip. To every 
cyclist the Veeder Cycl ter isa ity. 


Its merit has elim- 
inated competi 
tion—90% of mod- 
ern cyclometers 
are Veeder Cyclo- 


meters. 
Price, #1. 10,000 
miles and repeat. 
Dust-proof, water- 
A itive ac- 

¥ .Onthe" Trip” 
Cyclometer, price 
$2, the small indicator 
AA. ; —< to ase 
separate a stem- 
setting teh, after each 















trip. Parts cannot_be- 
come disarranged. Can- 
not register falsely 
unless actually broken. 
No springs. No delicate 
parts. Booklet free. 


VEEDER MFC. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 














Stewart’s 
Duplex 





In the Dark 
Safety Pins 








Work as easily as in the light. They fasten 
from either side, but cannot slip through. 


IN 
March APREVENTS ALL CATCHING — 
7, "82 Th OR TEARING OF MATERIAL —. 





NOTICE THE GUARD 


on the inside of spring positively prevents tearing the 

fabric. If your dealer will not eupply you, send 3 

two-cent stamps for samples of assorted sizes. 
Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box 55, Bloomfield,N.J. 
Also Makers of “Holdfast” Hairpins. 


AGME BIGYGLES 


Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 
PRICES Ifyou 
want to save 
agents profits 
and secure @ 
HIGH GRADE 

BICYCLE AT 












MANUVFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


Repairs Free and 
Guarantee: noquestionsasked { 


334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 














ACME CYCLE CO., 
All- 


5555 
A Child $ Woot 


Made from Rem: 


Suit $1.90 


Depart: 


rtment. 61.90 
y for the cloth, by ad nothing of the 
ng and linings. Order today before 
they are all gone. 

will accumulate in our | 


ANT large tailoring store—dc | 
what we Will we can’t avoid them. Upon taking | 
stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem: | 
nants, in each of which there was enough mater- 
4 ial to makea child's suit. The cloths consisted of gen 
uine import all weol English cassimeres 
and Seotch cheviots—al! medium & dark shades, 
in beautiful mixtures and n. a. check patterns. None 
of the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3.00 a yd. 
We made every remnant into knee pants suits (like cut) 
to fit boys from 4 to 15 years old, and now offer 
them forthe wonder price of $1.90. Tbe suits are splen- 
didly tailored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran- 
teed fully worth double our price. 

but send this adv. 


SEND MONEY with choice of shade 


and pattern; give age of boy, state i! large or small for age and we'll 
send the suit C,0.D. by express, and allow you to try iton the boy 
If just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay the express agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
cathing if unsatisfactory. rite for free cloth samples 
of suits for boys from 4to 19 years old. 


The H.LOUIS VEHON CO.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, III. 















before you pay one cent. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


*d. 


F you wish something 
decidedly new in a 
dress or skirt and entirely 
different from the ready- 
mafie garments which you 
find in every store, write 
for our catalogue and 
samples. There are hun- 
dreds of firms selling 
ready-made dresses and 
skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable 
garments to order at 
moderate prices. 


Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, and 
the materials from which 
we make our garments 
comprise only the very 





| latest novelties. We will mail our catalogue free, to- 
gether wieh a choice line of samples to select from, to 
the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


Our Catalogue ilustrates : 

Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades, We pay express churges everywhere. Hi, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, i wil! afford us 
pleasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 











Time’s Pulse 


is recorded truthfully and i yy 
marvel of mechanical skill—an” a 7 oe 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch. 


Since Elgins began to be—a third of a hundred 
years ‘o—nearly eight million of these complete, 
ruthful time tellers have done faithful duty, — 
more any other ppcory. has produced in the 
same period. The World’s Standard. 
Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 

















There’s 
Only 
One 
Stand- 
ard of 
Quality 
in Athletic 

Goods — “Spalding.” 
Accept no substitute. 


Handsome Catalogue Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 

















Pure 
Bath 
Soap 


Wool Soap for the bath and toilet — 
you can’t be wrong if you get a white pure 
soap—color is put into toilet soap to 
hide impurity — white is the symbol of 
purity and Wool Soap is white. 

. If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 
his name and address, and we will send 
you a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 

















A PARAGRAPH WAS PUBLISHED in the} 


issue of the Companion of January 19, 1899, in 
which celluloid was said to be highly explosive 
and inflammable. ‘T'wo or three instances were 
given in which articles said to be made of this 
compound had suddenly ignited when exposed 
to heat. We do not know as to the accuracy of | 
the newspaper statements made from which | 
these instances were quoted, neither is the 
character of the articles said to have exploded 
known s0 that it is possible to judge of what they 
were composed, but the Celluloid Company of 
New York have written us that celluloid com- 
pounds manufactured by them are in no sense 
explosive or liable to combustion. To substan- 
tiate this statement, 
President Henry Morton of Stevens Institute 
and Prof. C. F. Chandler of Columbia University, 

who positively confirm it. 
should give the statements made by these eminent | 
authorities. President Morton says, “Celluloid 
compounds, and the articles made from them,’’— 


| 


they give letters from | 


It is but just that we | for particulars. 


by the Celluloid Company,—‘“are in no sense | 


explosive or specially liable to combustion, but 
should be classed with such substances as 
resinous wood, hard rubber, sealing- wax, 
camphor and the like, which, if ignited, will 
burn steadily, but are not liable to sudden or 
violent combustion. When ignited, a piece of 
celluloid will burn about as rapidly as will a 
pine wood splinter, and may be blown out with 
equal ease.”” 

Professor Chandler of Columbia University 
says, “Your celluloid products are not liable to 
spontaneous combustion. Celluloid is combusti- 
ble, and will burn if fire is communicated to it ; 
but the same is equally true of fabrics in dry- 
goods stores, such as light cotton goods, laces, 
hair, paper articles, straw goods, etc." 

FiGurinG IN SAMoOA.—Unofficial reports 
from Samoa represent the trouble there as 
taking a more acute form. Mataafa is reported 
to have defied the treaty, and to have been 
deposed by a proclamation issued by the British 
and American authorities. His adherents, en- 
couraged, it is reported, by a proclamation from 
the German consul, rallied an armed force in his 
support; whereupon the American and British 
war-ships landed a body of marines, and also 
bombarded several native villages. 

AN AcTIVE CAMPAIGN against the Filipino 
insurgents was begun March 25th. General 
Lawton’s division was left to protect Manila 


against attack from the south, and General | 


Hall’s brigade, after clearing the country in the 
vicinity of the water-works, remained there to 
guard that important point. General Mac- 
Arthur’s division, composed of the brigades 
commanded by Generals Wheaton, Hale and 
Harrison Gray Otis, drove the insurgents north- 
ward, along the line of the railroad, toward 
Malolos, the Filipino capital, about 25 miles 
from Manila. There were three days of almost 
continuous fighting, during which General Mac- 
Arthur's column, numbering about 10,000 men, 
forced the insurgents from one fortified position 
to another. Much of the advance was through 
swamps and jungles and acress intersecting 
streams, and it was stubbornly contested by the 
insurgents, who'retreated slowly, burning bridges 
and towns as they went. The end of the third 
day’s fighting found the American forces a little 
north of Marilao, and about 10 miles from 
Malolos. A day was spent in resting and 
repairing bridges, and then the advance was 
resumed. As we close this record, March 30th, 
the American army is three miles from Malolos, 
preparing for an attack. So far, it has lost 
about 60 killed and 300 wounded. 

“WAKE ISLAND” ANNEXED.—The Ben- 
nington, under Commander Taussig, was sent 
several months ago to take possession, in the 
name of the United States, of “Wake Island,” a 
bit of unclaimed and uninhabited territory in 
the Pacific, lying about midway between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. Except 
some pieces of wreckage, no signs of human 
occupation were visible, and no anchorage was 
found. A boat’s crew was sent ashore, a flag- 
staff erected, and the American flag was hoisted, 
a brass plate, screwed into the flagstaff, recording 
the date of the ceremony and its meaning. 

A Brave Act.—Great crises almost always 
bring out the best in human nature. It was so 
at the burning of the Windsor Hotel in New 
York, which was mentioned in this’ column last 
week. The guests on the upper stories were in 
the greatest peril, but Warren Guion, the elevator 
attendant, kept his elevator running as long as 
possible, to enable them to escape. He was at 
length taken from the car by the police, on the 
ground that he was risking his life recklessly ; 
but he evaded’ them, and returned for “one more 
trip.” It was his last one, for on the way 
down the top of the elevator shaft fell in, and 
Guion and those with him were caught in the 
wreck and burned to death. The guests who 
escaped are raising a fund for his family. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Send for one of our beautiful 
illustrated cat: shebrare showing 

s nm colors our gic ted NO 
ANDIE PLUSHEsS, = 


g ORDU ROT for ladies men’s and aa 
Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville, RK. L 


$5 - $30 3000 BICYCLES 


| Evie to Boys and Girls baa to sell my perfumes. 
Write for particulars. W. H. Camp. Canaan, Conn. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S WORK 


| 
pays good a J, LEA \SAN to The highest 
pact ons. We teach it quickly and start 

aduates in photographic service. | 













Everyone a Bargain. 
NEW AND SECOND HAN 

2d Hand—g000 as any for service, $5 t0 $12. 

New ’99 Models $12.50 to $30. None 
higher. We guarantee to save you money,Largest 


fos are very busy. Retouchers are in 
great demand. Write for circulars. 
Effingham. Ill. 


fe 199 BIGYGLES $5 to $35 


NOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 





variety to select from. Lowest prices ever quoted. 
Spring we will this month | Every satisfied. Shipped subject to examin- 
hg ‘tasounal Prices on highest grade wheels. ation and a) |. No mon 


ey in advance. A few 
=. AGENTS WANTED. For price list and partic. 
the old reliable wake A bouse, 

ash 





Wonderfal 0; ity. | 
ARANTEED. Ba ‘a i... 


A UTEL f.. 
Bl pment Gotretinble agency. GOR our _BROWN.- LEWIS 00, (OW) 298 Av., Chicago. 
, Shipped on Approval. 
Weeks Srchicundeendry list. "98 Wheels below cost. 


Northern Cycle & Supply Co., 73 Wells St.. A8S.Chicago TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONES 


A T | h 0 t 3 complete instructions and catalogue p' 

e egrap pera or $s Let ator both xee to any address on application. 
work is pleasant, pays good wages, |. BUNNELL & CO., Cortlandt St.. cor. Washington, N. Y. 
and leads to the highest positions, We 

teach it quickly and start our », SELF= SEALING PIE TIN 
graduatesin ilroad or Com- m) bas a crimped rim which holds both 
mercial service. Crops are (Y crusts firmly together and prevents 
od, Railroads re Dae the rich juices from escaping Itis so 
been inns are ta powds Semana. _Z/ constructed that the crust will always 
Write for free illus. catalogue. <3 bake crisp and brown. Sample seut 
ENTINES’ School of on receipt of retail price, 25c. We are 
VAL joo! oO the largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, Scotch 
Telegraphy, Janesville. Wis. | Granite and TinWare in the world. AGENTS, write how 
graphy 


to get this and fourof our other best selling household novelties. 

WATCH Boys and girls, —Outfit eo $2.00—F REE. All goods guaranteed to give sat- 
« 14to 18, canearn 
diver. and Battle-ship 


isfaction ddress cor AG 
old, Po DI tly. Dewe aes NOVELTY WORKS,25 Randolph 8t.,Chieago, IIL 
ate h easan 
it good enough for you? Sen 


NEW PROPOSITION: 
We sell a souvenir pocket 


piece from the “Maine” for 10 cents. WHEELS BUILT S j 9 


“JONES, THE JEWELER, 29 East 23d St., W. ¥. 7° eneua:. 
WHALE EMBROIDERY NEEDLE. upwards from high-grade material and fittings of 


your own selection Send for esters 
Silver handle. The most wonder- qatolegnoety of the famous TE PLES 
ful device ever invented. AMES 


and all Paes 
{ A child can operate it. makes of Saget parts and fittings, “make 
\ delight to all. Works cot- 


your selection,” we build the mg accord- 
silk or zephyr into a 


ly. Lowest Prices—Guaranteed. (2 ite today. 
thoisan d different design: “9 ‘alr TEMPLE C0., 99 Lake &t., ~— 
Needle, with full directions 


and 12 choice patterns, “DATE RS y 


showing colors weed. Qe 
post-paid for 50 e 

Ask your arn for Hill's Clothes acl 
1 839 You can easily 
“ earn & 


































$0.20 


a 10.00 W 














BALce 


Yano 






Agents WHALE ART 0. 
Wented. Dept. E, St. Louis, M 


PIECES _to SPEAK 


ORIGINAL, NEW, HUMOROUS, DRAMATIC. 


Just what e% boys and girls want to speak at the school 
exhibitions. ifferent books now ready. Write and 
tell what kind of a piece as want. Price of books, 








ten cents each, postage pai Watch, Camera, 
Di 
EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 





by cotting 0 Se few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to 
sour & nei, . No money required in advance. Our 
jan ah @ beste even boys and girls do well. Our pre 


tT as money will buy. Large illustrated 

ee mailed Write today for ‘ull particulars. 

H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept.79, Chicage 
A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain 


! " Prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-I-P-A-N-' = the package and accept 


Your Work 


—) 
UW, 
1 ra If you are dissatisfied 
ae AA ong your situation, your sal- 
your chances of complete 
A taoee write to The International 
pondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 





no substitute. R-I-P-A-N- . oe 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at 

samples and one thousand fee ben w ite ~ mailed 

is a pddroes for 5 cents, forwarded to the. al aa 5 
AL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New Yor 


Boys & Girls | 


and by gw how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail] 





Stodents in the qpusees of Mechanical or Elec- 
} Eaginocris ring, Architecture, or any of 
wes gineering Courses are 
soon coal fea for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 


es. cameras, solid gold rings, 
for pamphlets. 


sporting mem musical instruments and many other 
haan premiums by selling 18 packages of yal 
English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package makes 50c worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
fotward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions, 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. W. thi 
—s opportunity, Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adams 8t., Oak Park, Ills. 


000 BICYCLES 


_ Overstock: Must Ke Closed Out, 
STANDARD '98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 














FOOD FOR CYCLERS. 


GOES FARTHER, LASTS LONGER AND TASTES 
BETTER. 









The bicycler who takes long rides needs nour- | 
ishment in a condensed form. The loading up of | 
the stomach with heavy food will work serious | 
injury. 

Cyclers and athletes who have tried the deli- | 
cious Grape-Nuts, lately placed on sale with our| —SS - 7—~by helping us advertise our superb line of 
grocers, are loud in recommendations of them as auneaa ee ee Oe ee ee EE VSe 
@ condensed food that builds flesh, strength and 


as new, 3 to $10. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on approval 
trial without a cent in advance 


* EARN aBICYCLE 


= 








APRIL 13, 1899, 


“ec 

MAINE ”’ SEL. 
This Dewey disk o 

isk ir o 

Battleship Maine steel in smal] ual 
souvenirs. Pocket - pi 
watch charms Fw ne 
signs 25c. to 
$6.00 and Hobson | ches, 
made of old, silver and oxi- 
dized*Maine’’steel are marvel- 
te. JON KS, Send for Book- 
tet f §. 39 ES, The Jeweler, 


. New York, 
aie Instruction by mail, adapt- 
. ed oe Nepal, ag Takes spare 


i 
ness Law Course. L4 
Improve 5" — La 


} fee and prospects. 














No agents la: 
profits to Anny No money in advanne 
50 


$65 Kenwood - $22. 
No better iarhine « 4 any Brice. 
} ha Arlt + Machine 
Machines $8.00, AP 
sna attachments free, over 100,000 in 


H BUYERS’ UNIOP 





CA 
158-164 West VanBuren ri B-177, Chicago, ucS 








The Latest F; 
with instructions Pl to play. sioner | 
iy t 

dilustrated let free on re est. 
2 mivss, 64 CHS & CO., ati 

7 ) Dept, D, 855 9 
are so common because parents neglect 
to support the ankles when the child is 


young and the bones are soft, and the 
onger it goes the der to correct. 


GOLDEN'S ANKLE SUPPORTERS 
(worn inside the shoe) help the little 
ankles to = oe a ay and prevent 
deformity. Circular 
all about them — prices, testimonials, 
ete. Send for it. 

GOLDEN, So. Norwaik, Conn. 


INNER 
he = FRE 


jet 30 Ibs. 8. S. Rates 7s Lace 























will send you a sample ‘of 8/8. hop 

or any other Tea you may select. 
The Great American. Tea Co., 

81 & 88 Vesey St. (Box 289),New York. 








Made from highest quality Bell 
Metal, and produce strong, clear, 
musical tones. This 1 inch 

mg Bell has electric stroke, 
rotary movement, nickel finish. 


50 Cents. 


At any Spiers or by, pao ifa 
dealer hasn’t ii 


BEViE BIOs. M FG. co., 
. Hampton, Conn. 
Oldest bait Oldest bell manufactur ers in America. 


HIGH GRADE | BICYCLES | 
Shipped —S= 


"5 ye 

Styles for Men 

oys and Girls, 

—\well madeand durable. 

SNe “Oakwood” $24.50 

$50 re Arliagton’’ $22.00 

No wheels made. 

Others at $10, $18.50, $15.50, $17.50 AY; $19.60; splendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ large hf Write today for special offer. [llus- 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ A 
162 W. Van Buren S8t., B-177, Chicago, Ills. 






















B. F. MEAD CYCLE CoO., Chicago, I Ti. 
muscle, while at the same time is easily digested. 


It is an undeniable fact that more hard work, Weeds ED C LO ¥ £ R 
OSSOMS...« 


physical or mental, can be done on a meal of 
Grape-Nuts than upon any food in existence. 
nt yong 1) BLOSS BLOSSOMS 
Rest Remedy Known for Can- 


Proof of this is to be found among those who 
usé Grape-Nuts and have the experience. 

Add this to its delicious flavor and its popular- | 
ity is understood. 

They are made by the Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. 


$15 


cer, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism,Con- 
stipation and all Bleod Diseases. 

Not a patent medicine, but Pare 
Red Clover. Our prepa rations have 
a world-wide nCEDHAGS Send for 


circular. 8, ® 
M.inter Ocean 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


d dtous with Zlandwe 
DE 1200. moogL 


= send oan uta a GRADE. 189 
— SRE. toad At sid Se 
‘. t to examination. Ex: 
amine it at yourexpress 
office —_ if you find ita 
mode! 





ane | S sons, 



















18 COVERED BY A BIND- 

ij Dee eb. —— 

8 or inch, made 

from ~ wg tubing, finest two-piece Denton hongen » Gnent full ball bearings, Mason arch crown, enameled black, 

4 maroon, ye =" aie “eo tht padded saddle, up or down turn handle bars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 

ADE GUARA fine leather bag, complete with all tools and repair outfit, 
ORDER TODAY. yout CAN! MAKE ao. oo EVERY MONTH SELL ING THESE WHEELS AT $25.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


For $1 .00 we furnish a Gas Lamp, the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised as . premium 
with a bicycle as a REGULAR 84.00 ACETYLENE GAS LAMP, but we do not guarantee or recommend it. 













CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


oF ILLUSTRATING 


Home instruction in draw- 

ing for newspapers and maga- 

—_ dy * successful illustra- 

— spare time 

pted to young 

‘old, beginners and ad- 

vanced ‘students. An op- 

to enter a highly 

fitable am. Full 

tformation 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF USTRATING 

114 West 34th Street, New York 









only. 











PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Filippino Solitaire 


The Greatest Game and Puzzle of the Age. 


Ladies Give Filippino Solitaire Parties. ALL THE RAGI 
Sent on receipt of 12c. each (stamps or coin), pos 
age prepaid. AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Boys 

& ris can make from $1.00 ef 4 day selliny ther 

to Srtomds, neighbors, ete er dozen, 8c. Net cus 

with order. Post-pai id. Address. ° 


M. WINTER LUMBER CO., Sheboygan, Wis., Lock Box 400 








Work For W. G. Baker. 


Dear Friends: This picture is of Miss Grace E. Thompson of New 
Haven, Conn., one of our many successful agents. She has written 
us as below and would say that she has not only won the articles she 
mentions but also a Ladies’ Mackintosh, Gentlemen’s Mackintosh 
and ‘* Gypsy King ’”’ Rsay 

977 State St., New Haven, Conn., February 20, 1898. 

MR. W. G. BAKER: Dear Sir: Received my handsome little watch, for 
which I thank you very much, and also the nice clock. Every one is delighted 
with my premiums. y father says your letters are worth a good deal. I shall 
show them to my friends, and_I know that they alone will show people 
what an honorable gent/eman Mr. W. G. Baker is to work for, and besides 
being honorabie your letters are very helpful. They make your agents 
do their Zevel best, because you are so kind and let them know you appre- 
ciate their work. Again let ne thank you for the beautiful watch and 
nice clock you sent me. Kespectfully yours, GRACE E. THOMPSON. 


We want you to send a postal to-day for our free Catalogue de- 
scribing how you also can earn a Bicycle, Gold Watch, Camera, 
Bookcase or Money. Address, 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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AMERICAN FLAx.—The hope is held out by 
the Department of Agriculture that the raising 
of flax of a fine quality may become an important 
industry in the United States. Experiments in 
this direction have proved most successful around 
Puget Sound in the State of Washington. The 
soil and climate there are said to be equal for | 
flax-raising to those of the best flax-producing | 
regions of Europe. Puget Sound flax has been | 
experimented with at one of the great linen 
factories in Ireland and found to be of excellent 


quality. bb 





CuinA’s WILD Hens.—An English natural- 
ist, Dr. Augustus Henry, now travelling in 
China, sends to the director of the Kew Gardens 
in London a lively account of the wild inhab- 
itants found in some of the forests of the interior. 
No large or Gugtess animals are met with. 
The songs of the birds are 
exquisite in showery weather, | 
but as soon as the sun shines | 
the cicadas make a racket 

: that drowns all other sounds. 

Di Most interesting are the 

e jungle fowl, which are very 

“2 =~ common in the woods, and 

ave gorgeous in their plumage. “They are 

glorified bantams,’’ says Doctor Henry, “the 

colors having a brilliancy that seems abated in 

the domesticated kind. They crow and cackle 

and behave in the forest just as farmyard fowl 
would do, only they are a little shyer of man.” 

THE PLAGUE AND GEOLOGY.—The 
Director of the Geological Survey of India says 
there is abundant evidence that the tenacity with 
which epidemics of the plague cling to particular 
localities, such as Bombay, is influenced by the 
geological formation of the underlying soil and 
rock. Areas where trap and crystalline rocks | 
exist seem to be especially adapted to the 
spread of the disease. The agency of rats in 
disseminating the plague is also regarded as 
proved. After the granaries at Bombay have | 
been emptied, in the grain export season, the 
plague immediately spreads, because then the 
rats are compelled to scatter through the town in 
search of food. 











TRINIDAD’S WONDERFUL LAKE.—Recent 
descriptions of the great lake of liquid asphaltum, 
or bitumen, in the island of Trinidad, show that 
notwithstanding the enormous quantity of the 
substance removed every year, the supply is | 
undiminished. ‘The lake covers about 100 acres, 
and is higher in the middle than at the edges. | 
Near the centre the black pitch is semi-liquid, | 
but toward the sides a crust, intersected with 
fissures, covers the surface, and on this crust a 
man can walk, although when he stands for a 
time the crust gradually sinks around him, 
forming a kind of basin some yards across. 
Between 80,000 and 90,000 tons of asphaltum 
areremoved from the lake annually. 





BILLIONS IN GoLp.—American engineers 
estimate that the ore in sight in the South 
African gold district called the Rand, contains 
about $4,000,000,000 worth of the precious metal. 
But unless more rapid methods of production are 
employed, it will require 50 years to put this 
gold into circulation and use. 

DECEIVED By A CLoup.—The instinct of 
animals is sometimes supposed to be more 
infallible than human reason, but Mr. A. H. 
Verrill’s observations of the katy- 
did rather contradict that opinion. 
The katydid, with its musical 
membranes, produces two distinct 
“songs,’’ one peculiar to the night 
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Wherever the pain may be, 


there is the place for an 


Allcock’s resus 


It never fails to perform its work 
quickly and effectually, and more 
than that, it 


Does its work while you do yours. 


Beware of the many imitations made 
to sell on the reputationof“‘Allcock’s.”” | 
When you buy Allcock’s you obtain | 
absolutely the best plaster made. 
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Mellin ’sFood Boy| « 
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NOVELTY 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Developing Tin-Type Camera. 
Takes the picture (243%) 5 develops and finishes 
at fhe pane time. nished Picturein a 

nute. No Muss. No Dark Room. Clean 
= te, Convenient. Price 86.00. Loaded 

















I send you by this mail the photograph of 
the son of Capt. Tomioka of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, whose life was saved by Mel- | 
lin’s Food. When he was only 14 days old 
his life was despaired of, for his mother was 
so ill she had no milk for him, and he could 
not digest cow’s milk. I persuaded the par- | 
ents to give him Mellin’s Food, and it acted | 
like a charm. This photograph was taken | 
when he was 8 months old, and he is now a 
fine boy, happy all day long, and weighs nearly | 
20 Ibs. (which is very unusual for a Japanese 
baby of his age). Mellin’s Food provec so 
helpful for this baby that quite a nuinber of 
the naval officers here have fed it to their ba- 
bies with the greatest success. 

Mrs. B. Muller, | 
Imperial Naval College, Etajima, Japan. | 


A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sert upon 
request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 





and familiar to everybody, the 
other a daytime tune, which is 
rather a rasp than a melody. 
“But,” says Mr. Verrill, “it is 
sometimes quite comical to hear 
the singers suddenly change their 
tune when a dark cloud obscures 
the sun, immediately resuming their daytime 
song when it has passed.’ ‘This recalls the hens 
that go to roost during a solar eclipse. 

PROGRESS OF THE TELEPHONE.—Mr. W. 
H. Preece, president of the British Institution 
of Civil Engineers, in a recent address, said that 
Speech is now practically possible between any 
two post-offices in the United Kingdom. Theo- 
retically it is possible to talk between London 
and every capital in Europe, and the British 
post-office authorities are considering the sub- 
mersion of special telephone cables to Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. 

FIGHTING CONSUMPTION IN GERMANY. 
An organized effort is being made to stamp out 
consumption in Germany by scientific methods 
. treatment. Already 20 sanatoria for patients 
have been opened, and others are to be provided. 
congress is to be held in Berlin for the purpose 
of making the war against consumption a national 
movement throughout the German Empire. 








" The essence of choice Beef 

Ba )60s Makes: a delicious cup 
of Beef tea or bouillon 
—warming and invigor- 
ating after a brush with 


the chill April showers. 


“How to Make Good | 
Things To Eat” 


Our booklet of chafing- 
dish and luncheon rec- 
ipes FREE, for your 
name on a postal. 


4 LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
CHICAGO. 
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Comfortable | Shoes. 


3 $4. : 

’ Gentlemen’s Shoes. 

Health=giving Shoes. ¥ 
Good fitting Shoes. ¥ 


Shoes that give you character. : 
Y 
wv 
W 
w 


}€ 


Send for Catalogue free. 
Raiston Heaith Shoe Makers, 





Campello, Mass. 
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for 2% Exposures. Additional Plates Te. for 26. « os ee 8 
Direct from the makers to any address in the | 
United S States on receipt, of price, de myery free. e 
. eseriptive ooklet for a posta W h t T 
POPULAR PHOTOGR:, 4 +8 CO., I ou a eac co 
114 Bleecker Street, New York 
anil indMin inclined Micidindclad any one—even a child—can play the } 
Columbia Zither from the figure- 
= = = = : chart music furnished with each 
a I] instrument. } 
; 
| Easy Runnin 
| ¢ 
The most nearly perfect bearings H 
and sprockets yet devised arein ; 
MT} } ; 
| ) / i 
ii Waverley \i | | 
4 ; 4 é 
ll Bicycles $ me $6. | 
itl . 8 
| Fe meen | ‘ M4 ‘ 
ee ‘Columbia Zither 
! Our Catalogue will post you fully—Free, i ; 
HH | indiena Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, ind. | $ is a simplified German Zither of 
E : - $ American manufacture. In addition , 
rPoeTe } to the voice notes there are groups } 
|% of chords which blend harmoniously, 4 
Why Not Sain it ? the whole producing music that + 
charms and delights all who hear it. 
the middleman’s profit. If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
That extra amount of Zither send to us. No. 3, as illustrated above, 
money is just as good to $6.00, other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, any of which we 
you as anybody else. You will send C. O. D., or express prep aid on receipt 
may not have been accus- of price. 700 extra tunes at ic. each. Cata. Sree. 
tomed to dealing this way, | } 
but why not, if it will save THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
} you money? We sell you i Dept. T, 150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. { 
Vehicles and Harness | «0-200. 202 200 20020 808 6 88 SOO oes 
287—Three Spring direct from factory 
Phaeton, with si afts at wholesale prices. 
$83. Others sel! it for $130 We ship anywhere sub- 
ject to examination and 





. guarantee all our goods. 
We manufacture 170 styles of vehicles. We make 65 
styles of harness. Our #8 harness is as good as retails 
for #12. We are the largest manufacturers of 


vehicles and harness in the world selling to | 
the consumer exclusively. Send for free 144-page | 


illustrated Catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MPG. CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


A Genuine Elgin Walch | 


Given to Men, Women, Boys and 
Girls of Good Character. 
Any person can have this watch who will sell 
one gross of Lester’s True Blue for the Laundry 
5cents per package of 24 tablets, $7.20 per gross. 
Every family will want one dozen packages of 
the best laundry blue ever made. Send your 
name and address and we will forward the blu- 
ing, and when sold remit us the money and we 
will deliver you a genuine Elgin watch. If 
you do not want a watch we will make a liberal 
cash payment. Permanent agents wanted. 
THE LESTER-WHITNEY CO., 449 Greenwich St., N.Y. 




















An Excellent Sainte, 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CaLirorNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and eter 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per. 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the idea! 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie SyRuP 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 
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STOCKINGS 
‘aade to wear: 


| EVERY BOY WANTS 


to wear our No. 19 Im roved * ‘Iron_ Clads” 
because they have the TR LEK KNEE, 
High-Spliced Heel and Double Toe. 
Besides they are absolutely Fast Black, and 
made especially for Rough Jsage. We manu- 
facture “lron Clads” of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and childre an. 

Ask Your Deater for “lron Clads” and 

if he can’t supply you, send 26 cents for 

sample pair. State style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family, 

| Our offer Sully Z 

plained in You 

|< suggnion, Feb. “Woth 

| ond March 30th, 

| 

| 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
| Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 























There are none so deaf 


as those who won’t buy 


Wilson’s sense” Ear-Drums 
Sense 
The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis- 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. 
Doctors recommend them, Thousands testify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 


























The Youth’s Companion is au illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pire—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
thould be made in ° Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not. enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

paying. money 4 strangers 

ons. Renewals 0: 


ion ins 
Caution against > eras 


to renew subscrip 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
. The Youth’s Companion. 
21 Columbus Avenue. - Boston, Mass. 








TWITCHING. 


NE of the most common affections 
of childhood, and one that is by 
no means rare in adults, is a 
twitching, or strange movement 
of one or several muscles. Such 
a twitching is usually spoken of 
as a habit, probably from the 
general belief that it is nothing 
more than that, and might be 
abandoned by an act of the will. 
This belief may be well 
founded in some cases; but 
generally the jerkings of the 
muscles are as involuntary as 
the movements connected with 
breatbing, and are subject to no 
more control. Perhaps a strong 
effort, induced by a scolding, suc- 
ceeds in restraining them for a 
time ; but the impulse soon grows 
irresistible, and the poor child, 
who is the victim of a parent’s or teacher’s 
medical ignorance, gets an undeserved punish- 
ment, and the trouble is worse than before. 

The face is the most common seat of such 
twitchings,—‘‘tics,” or “local spasms,” the doctors 
eall them,—and the resultant grimace is often 
most peculiar and even comical. 

Frequently the “habit” takes the form of a 
shrugging of one or both shoulders, or a drawing 
or jerking down of the head to one side, or 
forward or backward. Sometimes there is a sort 
of pump-bandle movement of the arm. But to 
enumerate all the possible forms of “tics” would 
be to give a list of the muscles of the body; for 
there is scarcely one of them that may not 
become the seat of the trouble. 

In attempting to relieve this wretched condition 
we must try first of all to learn what has caused 
it. This may have been an irritation produced 
by the clothing, which pressed upon or scratched 
the skin; or there may have been a little spot of 
eczema, or of some other skin affection, which 
itched; and the movements, which were first 
made to relieve the irritation, have become 
habitual and involuntary. 

In other cases there is some internal cause. 
People with chronic malaria are often subject to 
an exaggerated form of this complaint. In 
almost every case of marked “tic”? the general 
health is poor, or the patient is nervously 
exhausted from mental overwork or worry. 

In a severe case hard mental labor at school or 
business should be given up temporarily, and the 
general system should be braced by cool baths, 
exercise in the open air, good food, and perhaps 
a course of tonics. At the same time a deter- 
mined effort of the will, in a person of strong 
mental force, will often be of much help. The 
effort should be voluntary, however, and never 
forced upon a timid child by threats of punish- 
ment. 
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WAS IT ALUMINUM? 


Aluminum and Electrolysis recalls an incident 
in Roman history which seems to indicate that 
aluminum, instead of being new, may be only 
another new discovery of an old process. 

It is related by Pliny that during the reign of 
the Emperor Tiberius a certain worker in metals 
appeared at the palace, and showed a beautiful 
cup made of a brilliant white metal that shone 
like silver. In presenting it to the emperor, the 
artificer purposely dropped it. 

The goblet was so bruised by the fall that it 
seemed hopelessly injured, but the workman 
took his hammer, and in the presence of the 
court speedily repaired the damage. It was 
evident that the metal was not silver, although 
almost as brilliant. It was more durable and 
much lighter. 

The emperor questioned the man, and learned 
that he had extracted the metal from an argilla- 
ceous earth—probably the clay known to modern 
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|chemists as alumina. Tiberius then asked if 


any one beside the worker knew of the process, 


| and received the proud reply that the secret was 


known only to the speaker and to Jupiter. 

The answer was fatal. The emperor had 
reflected that if it were possible to obtain such a 
metal from so common a substance as clay, the 
value of gold and silver would be reduced, and 
he determined to avert such a catastrophe. He 
caused the workshops of the discoverer to be 
destroyed, and the luckless artificer himself to be 
seized and decapitated, so that his secret might 
perisb with bim. 

It is possible that the wanton cruelty of Tiberius 
deprived the world of the valuable metal, alumi- 
num. 


HIS ICE-BOX FORT. 


To shut a merchant in his ice-box, and then to 
rob his shop, has been a favorite diversion for 
Chicago criminals. Saloon-keeper Weissenrieder 


had observed this fact, and the Chicago Journal | 


shows how he took advantage of his knowledge. 


On a Monday afternoon, not long ago, two men 
entered his place, and at the mouth of revolvers 
forced him et into the ice-box. There was no 

lace in the saloon that he would rather have got 
nto under the circumstances, for that was where 
all his weapons were. 

After he had been shut into the box the men 
went behind the bar. Then it was that Weissen- 
rieder opened fire. One of the robbers was 
wounded and was assisted from the place by his 
companion. Both escaped. They secured no 


ity. 

Weissenrieder had prepared his box for such 
an occurrence, having cut two port-holes in the lid 
of it, and it was through these that he won his 

attie. 


ELECTRICITY AND A BALKY HORSE. 


A Pennsylvania gentleman owned a horse that 
would have been very valuable but for what 
seemed an ineradicable vice of balking. A friend 
suggested that electricity might cure him. 


The gentleman purchased a small storage 
battery, connected it by wires to the bit and 
crupper, and placed it in the cart to which the 
horse was attached. As was anticipated, the 
horse refused to move, and stood with all four 
feet braced. 

Then the owner touched the button connected 
with the battery. When the horse felt the shock 
he snorted, jumped, and began to move off ata 
lively pace, Every day for a week he was treated 
to the sa lesson. As a result, his owner 
declares that the horse is completely cured of his 
evil ways. 

The West Pennsylvania Humane Society, which 
investigated the gentleman’s method, came to the 
conclusion that a small amount of electricity used 
in this way was more humane than a whip. 


THE INDIAN AND THE BOSTON GIRL. 


One of the attractions of the trans-Mississippi 
exhibition at Omaha was the Indian department, 
where the red men dwelt in their teepees, and 
mimicked their own history in dances and mock 
fights. In connection with one of these exhibi- 
tions the Omaha World-Herald tells the following 
amusing anecdote: 


After one of the exhibitions by the Indians, a 
Boston girl undertook to talk toa * 7m Indian 
brave. “Heap much fight,” she said. 

The Indian smiled a stoical smile, drew his 
blanket closer about his stalwart form, and 
replied: 

“Yes; this is indeed a great exposition, and we 
flatter ourselves that our portion of the entertain- 
ment is by no means the least attractive here. 
May I ask who it is that I have the honor of 
addressing?” 

The girl was thunderstruck, and hastily fled. 
She had been addressing one of the Carlisle 
Indian School graduates. 


APPROPRIATE YELL. 


The imitative qualities inherent in man—a 
legacy from his simian ancestors, some philoso- 
phers assert—received a humorous illustration in 
Philadelphia the other day. 


There is a a in that city for the educa- 
tion of youths who intend pursuing the “‘tonsorial 
ot re on.” and at a meeting of the students, 

eld to discuss various matters pertaining to 
their interests, it was unanimously resolved to 
have a “college yell.” After much consideration 
the following was evolved: 


"Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! 
ware a rs, by gum! a ' 
air cut, shampoo, shav rum 
Neat! Next! Next! 


This yell has at least the merits of  porsploulty 
and sanity, which cannot be said of the “college 
yell” in general. 


SCOTCH DIALECT. 


The Scottish American has a story of a north 
country servant girl, who was living with an 
English family in the neighborhood of Oxford. 


One wet day she happened to step into a heap 
of mire, and returned home with her clothes muc 
soiled. 

“What have you been doing?” asked her 
mistress. 

Pi said she, “I stepped into a humplock o’ 

aur.’ 


“And what’s glaur?” 

“Just clairts,” said the girl. 

“But what’s clairts?” 

“Tt’s just clabber.” 

“But, dear me! What is clabber?” 

“Clabber is drookit stour.” 

“But what is drookit stour?” insisted the 
amazed lady. 

“Weel, weel,” said the girl, ‘‘’ave nae patience 
wt - Ye sud ken as weel as me, it’s just 
wat dirt.” 


“T SUPPOSE Mr. Richman is delighted to get 
all his daughters off his hands,” remarked one 
worldly-wise person to another. “I’m not so sure 
about that,” returned the other, ‘‘tor he’s had to 

ut all his sons-in-law on their feet, and keep 

hem there.” 


A CHILD who was asked to name the four 
seasons, replied seriously, “Pepper, salt, mustard 
and vinegar.” 


The Patriots’ Song. 





COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 








Latest patriotic song for Memorial Day, Encamp- 
ments, Public Entertainments, Schools and Home 
Singing. 8 pages sheet music for four voices with 
organ and piano accompaniment. Price 

to readers of this paper 25c. Words only 5c. 


L. VAN OLST, ORANGE CITY, IOWA. Please send no stamps. 


Pears’ 


soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 
ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving stick 
soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 








“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


B Breakfast 


W) 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 

















Beautifies. 


A perfect liquid substi- 
tute for Tooth Powder, 
RUBIFOAM is free from 
rasping, tearing grit. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
AT DRuGGISTS. 


Sample vial of RUBIFOAM 
mailed FREE on receipt of 
postage, two cents. 

Address, 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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BICYCLES 
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* We should like to send you our 
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Adults’ 
Chain Models, 


Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Models, 


matter where you travel you will find Crescent Bicycles 
familiar name-plate can be seen in parks, on country roads, or 


city pavements. Young and old ride them and their popularity 
increases with the multitude of riders. 


. “* CARE OF THE WHEEL ’’— FREE. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


. 
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‘7. 
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reputation unshaken. 
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FOR WOMEN, MEN AND CHILDREN, 


ARE SAFE SHOES 


You Can Trust Any Shoe that is Pingree-Made. 





oe 


S 





been so for 33 years). 





COMPOSITE’) 
SEY 


“Composite ’ shoes are 
fashionable lasts. 









Address 
Dept. Y. 


WELT soles for street wear ; TURNS for dress 
wear, and FLEXIBLE soles for all times. 
“COMP OSITA” is a handsome booklet. It tells all ee 


Composite shoes. t Mel 
printed in colors—on linen—goes with it—free. 


PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for them. 
Look for our name on sole or inside. 


Pingree says, is simply the best shoe 
any woman ever bought for $3.00. 


made from all sorts of leather and on all the 


Mother Goose Melodies, modernized, 


Ne eee eee 


Makers of Trustworthy Shoes, 
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From Shop to Senate. 


The old country store in Strafford, Vt., where 
the Hon. Justin S. Morrill began his industrious 
career, is likely to become one of the national 
shrines. It was there thatthe boy-merchant and 
future financier took his first practical lessons in 
business arithmetic. Lovers of his memory will 
look upon the old building as something that 
pertained to him and, in a poetic sense, never 
parted company with him. Many years lie 
between the lad’s first work on the inventory and 
price-list of a village shopkeeper and the man’s 
eminence in the councils of the nation, but the 
toils of the schoolboy and the legislator were 
characteristic of one life that was never idle, and 
that lasted as long as Gladstone’s. 

Senator Morrill was the ideal of a home-loving 
statesman. Like charity, his patriotism found 
its unit in his native place. He was born in 
Strafford, he built his family mansion there, 


oa —— 





SENATOR MORRILL’S STORE. 


and in that beautiful town, instead of going to 
Europe, he spent the vacations of his laborious 
congressional life. 

Visitors will linger under the earlier and later 
roofs that sheltered the “grand old man’’ whose 
years of public service numbered (within a few 
months) as many as the States of the Union; but 
no charm of the historic dwellings, nor of the 
orchard and garden in which the venerable 
patriot took pride and delight, will make pilgrims 
forget their homage to the old store. 
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A Forehanded Woman. 


Capt. Martin Biggs held a bright saucepan up 
to the light and squinted at it; then he turned it 
“wrong side to” and squinted again; finally he 
shook his head as he applied a small lump of 
solder in a spot on the bottom of the pan, 
evidently selected at random. 

“Of all the women I ever knew since I gave 
up following the sea and came down to living on 
land,” said Captain Biggs to his regular morning 
visitor, Capt. Obed Worthy, “Myra Lowe is the 
forehandedest. She don’t get much o’ the juice 
0’ living, to be sure, but if she puffers her way, 
I dunno’s it’s anybody’s lookout.” 

Captain Worthy, who had spent the previous 
afternoon with the dentist, nursed his jaws in 
silence, but his eyes had an attentive, almost 
pleading look, which encouraged his friend to 
proceed. 

“Now here’s this saucepan,” said Captain 
Biggs, holding up the shining utensil. “I’ve 
been obligated to put solder in that place to the 
tune o’ ten cents, when there’s no hole nor no 
sign of ahole! But Myra, she sent down word 
by her eldest boy that she knew ’twould be 
‘through’ in a day or two, it was wearing so thin, 
and let some mess on to the stove. I'd resk that 
saucepan for another six months if ’twas mine, 
and I'll warrant ’twould'do me, and nothing on 
the stove excepting what boiled over—which my 
cooking most generally does. 

“Everybody knows—it’s an old story—how 
her second girl got twisted ankles settled on her 
for life, on account of Myra’s letting down her 
skirts till they dragged, ’fore an’ aft, when 
Lucihda begun to lengthen up. I suppose if 
that girl fell once, she fell hundreds o’ times 
before those skirts was the right length. I caleu- 
lated *twould stunt her growth, but she shot up 
just like all her pa’s folks. Seems ’s if nothing 
could set ’em back; but her ankles aren’t much 
more’n makeshifts. 

_“You know the time there was talk of oil’s 
rising in price. I dunno who started it, and I 
Suess there wa’n’t ever any foundation for the 
story; but Myra Lowe kep’ her boys on short 
commons for a month, and sent ’em to bed 
before "twas time to light up for much as a 
month. *Twas redec’lous, for she couldn’t save 
more’n thutty or forty cents by it, anyways, and 

Liph always said he lost his promotion by being 
shut off from his books all those evenings; but I 
pe I’m sure; sometimes he overlaps the 
ruth. 


“You'll neyer cateh Myra out without an 


umbrella, no, sir! If it’s pleasant, she knows | days. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


it’s going to rain soon, and if it’s jest cleared, 
she says it aint ‘for good.’ And it beats all to 
hear her go on about the days shortening. 
‘Here ’tis the middle o’ May,’ she says to me 
last spring. ‘’Twon’t be much over a month 
before our longest days, and then they’l] begin 
to shorten. Oh, how I do dread the long winter 
evenings!’ she says.” 

Captain Biggs stepped to the door of the tin- 
shop and took a look up and down the road. 
Then he returned to his friend and lowered his 
voice cautiously. 

“You know there was something cur’ous 
about Cap’n Lowe’s dying as he did,”’ he said, 
slowly. 

Captain Worthy’s eyes gave assent. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wish to cire’late any scandal 
nor gossip,” said Captain Biggs, in a hoarse 
whisper, “but my niece Lucy says the talk is 
that the doctor allowed that Myra had kep’ the 
poor creatur’ in bed so much, for fear he’d have 
falling fits, like his father before him, and have 
*em when she was alone and couldn’t lift him,— 
you know he was consid’able hefty,—that the 
stren’th had all tried out o’ his legs under the 
blankets, and the numbness crep’ up an’ up till 
it reached his heart! That’s the talk, but I 
wouldn’t go so far as to say it’s truth.” 

‘“All the same, he did die!’”” mumbled Captain 
Worthy, his desire for speech breaking the bonds 
of fear that had made him guard his dismantled 
jaws. 

“Certain,” said Captain Biggs, solemnly ; and 
the two old men surveyed each other with con- 
viction in their gaze. 

ELIZABETH L. GouLD. 
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A Merry-Go-Round in Samoa. 


Tt is only a one-sided success that a “show” 
can hope to win among a penniless people. That 
is proven by the tale of an individual who re- 
cently went to Apia, Samoa, with a merry-go- 
round. There was every kind of hitch in getting 
the machinery put up, says the New York Sun, 
but at last it was tinkered together. 


Then the wooden horses began to move, the 
hand-organ played, and the shrill whistle of the 
peanut-roaster rose above the loud chatter of all 
the Samoans who had gathered from miles up 
and down the coast to see the “kifanga,” or 
jugglery, as they call anything in the way of 
amusement. It was sixpence to ride, and every 
islander, old and young, had to have sixpence. 

Never before had the white residents such 

opportunities to buy fresh vegetables. 
were a drug on the market, and natives 
tried en a tricks of all sorts to get the 
small coin which would procure them the right 
to career slowly around the circle astride a 
diminutive wooden 
show became a great nuisance by attract- 
ing all the idle and worthless natives from far 
and near. It even got into the region of the 
higher politics when towns in rebel districts 
sought to get a safe-conduct to come into Apia to 
ride on the horses. The disaffected charged it 
up as another item against King Malietoa, that 
he shut them out from this civilizing spectacle 
simply because he was afraid of them. : 
ut, with all this, the ey of the great 
moral show was not happy. He had a } free 
list of those who wood and water for the 
engine and those who had gratuitously assisted 
him in putting the machinery in place, or said 
that they had done so. But it was like draw- 
ing teeth to get the sixpences., 

After a few days he had to bisect his rates and 
give two rides for sixpence. Even at that he 
was forced to running every evening and 
finally he down to two performances a week. 
The month of his exhibition was run at a loss; 
and he had an unexpected bill for repairs. 

When he set up his horses in Apia they were 
really a fine collection of well-groomed. little 
steeds. Each one had a flowing mane and a 
ruffled tail, in color es with the coat 
of paint with which the body was ornamented. 
Through all the ages Samoa had been waiting 
for something of that sort. All the old men 
there carry a fly-flapper of fibers tied on a stick, 
for dispersing flies crawling between the bare 
shoulder-blades. 

By the time the show was ready to pack up 
and move along, two things had happened, the 
connection between which was anything but 
remote. Nota single one of the wooden horses 
was left with so much as a solitary hair to mark 
the former site of mane or tail, and most of the 
elderly Samoans were flapping away the flies 
with ir flappers. 
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Little Watchmen. 


In “Pictures of Cuba’ is a charming descrip- 
tion of the cucullos, which have been called the 
“watchmen of the insects.’ 


I have Rome of the exceeding beauty of the 
Cuban nights, and of the golden moon which 

over the tropical landscape a flood of 
luxurious splendor quite unimaginable by those 
who have but weieed her climb the northern 
sky, with a wan face and with sad steps. Beneath 
moon, too, and the stars, the night glances 


the 

with living meteors. The cucullos are, indeed, 
inconceivably brilliant. Flying in long lines, 
with their 


ble lighte, they produce an effect 
similar to that of long processions of the 
‘watch at Havana. ; 

The light of the cucullo is really strong enough 
to serve as a candle. It is also very delicate, a 
fine green luminousness like the effulgence shed 


by emeralds upon a lovely neck. But the emeralds | 


inca or sultan may soon be counted, and these 
glories, on the contrary, are showered indifferently 
into the veranda of the noble and the barracoon 
of the slave. Children delight in them, and keep 
them shut up, by forties and fifties, in little cages 
of reeds. ry are carefully washed at morning 
and night, and fed with sugar-cane. .In this way 
they may be kept alive and shining for many 


MAPLE SUGAR. Strictly Pure. 
s Circulars and Prices. M. E. > 


STAMPS, mixed, and St Collector, 
300 12 cts, COLUMBIAN STAMP CO. Arlington, Mass 


CHURCH ORGANS. iie3sexrace: 


Correspondence solicited. Boston, 
earn a CAM- 


Bove and GIRLS Sia oy".ch- 


Write for 
we 











} bottles of ELECTRIC LUSTRE 
STOVE POLISH at 15c. per bottle. This 
lish does not take fire; no smell or 
ust; does not stain the hands; one coat 
covers any old stove black. Instructions for 
selling free on application. When you have 
taken 36 orders, mail us the $5.40, send the 
names of the grocerymen and stove dealers 
in your town, and we at once send you cam- 
era and polish, freight or express prepaid. 


YOUNG & FRENCH, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
THE MODEL 


. 
Mop, Pail and Wringer 
ius, S1L.SO, 
Delivered at your door. Manufac- 


tured by the Boston Mop, Pail and 
Wringer Co.,116 Bedford St., Boston. 


Agente Wanted. Large com- 
missions paid. Write for particulars. 
Lately on exhibition at 

Mechanics’ Fair, Boston. 


Be Your Own Shoemaker. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will 
send this complete ‘*Home Shoe 
Repairing Outfit’? (15 
pieces) packed in wooden 
box to any address inthe 
United States, we pre- 
paying freight charges. 
Will refund money if 
not as represented, 


HUGH CAMPBELL, 
45 UnionSt.,Boston, Mass, [#0 cr 


GRiY DEATHS TABLES T's 

Kill The Pain and fever that go with grip, or your 

money back. A harmless and speedy specitic. 

Let Go COUGH TABILBE'1'sS, 
Harmless, Contain No Opium. 

For quick relief_in Croup, Bronchitis, Whooping 
Cough, Common Colds, and the After the Grip Cough. 
BRERCULEBEAN TABLETS 
Make Pure Blood, build up the system and make 
ou ene and well after the grip. Best remedy for 
Jonstipation and Dyspepsia. est Nerve Tonic. By 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 25c. each. 
WALTER B. GL . Pharmacis River, Vt. 


Johnson’s —_ 


~Home-Made 


Jams and 
4. Preserves. 


THIS IS OUR GIFT. 
A Genuine 85.00 
Sunart Jr. Camera. 













































5-Ib. Crocks 50c. 


ye ORDER FROM 
X= your GROCER. 
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UST OUT New edition in half-leather, Spons’ Me- 
J « chanic’s Own Book. Price by mail, P50. 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 CORTLANDT, NEW YORK. 





‘|Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsome in appearance. 
fo parts: Seratching 
Shed, Roosting and Lay- 
ing Room. Easily moved. 
A dozen Hens wil) do well in 
this House the year round 
Shipped in sections, 
weight 250 Ibs., easily put 
together. Price #14.00. 
Catalogue of Peep O' Day 
Incubators, Brooders and 
Specialnes FREE. 
E. FP. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover,Mass, 
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“The Bliss” Charcoal Stove 
For Broiling, 


Boiling, 
Frying 
or Toasting. 






Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


ng the rich 
rting a delicate flavor without smoke 


uices, im 
or odor. ‘0 use set into one of the back holes of 
your kitchen range. It hasa down draft that 
carries all smoke and odors up chimney. 

Ask to see it at your leading houseJSurnishing store. 
Send for Circular and Price-List. 


MRS. A. L. BLISS, 17 E. Locust St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 4 
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Take 
Eames cS 
Celery 
Crackers 
for Headaches. 


Put up in convenient form 
and easy to take. A toni. 
for tired nerves and a dis- 
ordered stomach, mild ana 
harmless. Not a stimulant or 
a sedative or a depressant, 
but strikes at the causes for 
headaches. 

All Druggists. 25 cts. 


Write the Celery Cracker Medicine 
Company, Manchester, N. H., for a 


Trial Package Free. 











YOU 


best ? You can 


French Cleansers, Fancy 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 


Bundles by mail and express. 
Established 70 years, 





Have your last season’s outfit dyed or cleansed and refinished 
so it will look like new, by our French process. 
soiled clothing when it can be overhauled and worn as second 


ELY ON 


Our methods of cleansing, and need not hesitate to trust us 
with articles of the most delicate textures. 

We dye or cleanse and refinish PROPERLY, a// materials 
of household use and clothing of all kinds. 


LEWANDO’S 


Send stamp for book of information. 


CAN 


Why discard 


Dyers, Fine Launderers, 
479 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Largest in America, 




















cold water. 
Cold 


can use 


1" 
i 


li 


WAL 









A strictly mineral coating for walls and ceilings. It 
is absolutely fire-proof, the base being asbestine. 
only wall finish that does not contain glue to 
decompose and breed disease germs. 

Beautiful, Durable, Economical, Sanitary. 
A dry powder, ready for immediate use by adding 
Anybody can mix and apply. 


Asbestine Weather-proof 


For outside use. 
with cold water and makes a fire-proof 
and weather-proof paint. Anybody 


much as oil paint. 
Ask your dealer or write us direct for a 
price-lists, tint and color car A 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 
369 Atlantic Ave , 74 John 8t., 59 Market 8t., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 





The 









Water Paint. 


A powder that mixes 





it. Costs one-fourth as 


jied sample, 
¥. 
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are dainty and beautiful % 
when light and fluffy but un- 
tidy as can be when the stiff- 
ness has gone out of them. 
These goods will be doubly NN 
satisfactory if they are laun- 
dered with 
























It permeates the goods more thoroughly and makes them 
hold their stiffness better and resist dirt longer than any 
other starch made. Try it and you'll see difference. 


4 
A A/ It requires no cooking and is equal to double the quantity 
afi Jt oe ) ee. of ony other starch. 
& ’ leading @ here in 10-cent kages only. 
te ys a , Sold by leading none: yf Ag abe pac 





j \ \\\ Patent Wawing Pad (worth 250.) given for 3 Trade-Marke, 
! ‘\ 
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ae CELLULOID STARCH COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 





SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 
are worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 
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Medicinal purposes .... 


Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 





S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 





«« Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.”’ 


grocer doesn’t k 
it, ff your reer’, getitfrom . —_ 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save The Coupons for FPremiums. 








wt Extracts 


Are being pursued by the 
Imitation Fiend! 


Unscrupulous concerns that recognize the 
superiority of our goods and that seek to 
trade on the reputation we have estab- 
lished, but who know not the secret proc- 
ess by which we convert choice fruits 
into Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, are 
flooding the market with Chemicals and 
Water Combinations called ‘ Extracts,” 
which they claim are ‘‘as good as Baker’s 
and to further carry out the deception 
they are imitating our package as nearly 
asthey dare. Bewareofthem. Ask for 
Baker’s Extracts and insist on having 
them. They are invariably in packages 
like this, bearing our name. 
Use but HALF as much of Baker’s as 5 kay any 
‘atural 


other extracts, and get a Ni 
. Sold by leading dealers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 















Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 
For Salads, Table and feo 










Brings Success in Pastry. 
Joun P. Soutre & Co., Boston. 





Makers of — Sausages. 



































Fd | Exrerience Proves the Theory. 


In the fall of 1895 I broke down as the result of 
a too close application to business. My condition 
was such that I was unable to -walk except for a 
few feet at a time. By the advice of friends I 
began eating Shredded Whole. Wheat Biscuit, and 
entirely discarded the use of medicine. Within a 
week from the time I began to eat Shredded 
Wheat my health showed a marked improvement, 
and there was a continuous gain until a perfect 
restoration had taken place. 

Previous to my daily diet of Shredded Wheat, 
there had not been a year in the past quarter 
century during which I was not laid up from four 
to eight weeks with inflammatory rheumatism, 
but since the late fall of 1895 I have been entirely 
free from this disease. I was also formerly sub- 
ject to severe and frequent attacks of sick head- 
ache, but since I began eating Shredded Wheat 
these have wholly diappearel. 

WILLIAM E. LINCOLN, 
of Aug. N. Currier & Lincoln, 
Fire Insurance, 492 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


contain all the food properties that there are and 
all you could get, suited for nutrition, if you ate 
all the kinds of food in existence. 
Mr. Lincoln’s recovery resulted from plee cing 
himself under natural law, cating natural 
and being nourished. 
Grocers everywhere sell Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit. _“ The Vital Question,” containing 
over 250 Shredded Wheat receipts, sent Free. 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Baker’s PURE 
































